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Teachers of Lip-Reading tor Adt 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adalt Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
| grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible | 


speech organs. 
Private and class instruction. 


classes. 


Day and evening conversation and p 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 


18-20 E. ‘Alst Street 








Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published Pay dette A 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. i mao te cohen Meee hoe 1 


throagh any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International 
Exposition 
Summer rates during June, July, and August 


406 Geary Street 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter——Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo, 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing, 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 




















PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
OF LIP-READING 
Miss EvizapetH Branp, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversa- 
tion Classes. Current Events Classes. 


8035 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Boston School of Lip-R: 


Nitchie Method ih 
Private Lessons. Small Classes. 


Conversation Class free to all pupils, 
Summer Course. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
conten aes | 


Lip Reading 4 
of ee pins 


N St. NeW 


602 Huntington Chambers 


Washington School 

Nitchie Method rer 

Miss Mary D. Suter 
Washington, D. rs 


Denver School of Li Reading 
; Nitchie and Muller-Walle Py 
Miss B, L. WHITAKER, A. oT er | 
$13 Denham Building - Denver, Coloma 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss Vrrcinia SINCLAIR, A. B 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Fiwuaitee 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 

Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal ie i 

543 Andrus Building ee Min neapolis, Misa. q 
OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 
EMMA B. KESSLER, Omana, NEBRASKA 


Address until Sept., care E. B. Nitchie, 18 East 4lst. Street, 
New York City. 


MISS MINNIE HELLMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Miss Florence E. Hutma 
356 Sandford arene. Newark, N. J. 


























Private Lessons. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Ss 








Muller-Walle Method 





899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Nitchie M 


Announces DAY CLASSES during JULY and AUGUST. Hours: 9:00 to 1:00 and by appointwent 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Cha WwW 

















A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. . . .$0.50 
Book II, tor Intermediate or Grammar 
Grades .50 
Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 
They are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 











MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results 
of Marriages of the Deaf in America 


By EDWARD ALLEN FAY 
Vice-President and Professor of Languagesin Gallau- 
det College, Editor of The American Annals of the Deaf. 
Contains the more important records of 
4,471 marriages in tabulated form; also 
a bibliography of nearly 300 references. 
Published in 1898. 528 pages, 6’ x 93’. 
Cloth, $2. 
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1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Kunz’s Students’ Manual 
Apparel Drafting and Sewing | 


teaches an easy (because one may take a sitting | 
posture) tentative way to arithmetically draft | 
patterns, to be made either plain or fashionable, | 
and which may be enlarged or used merely as a | 
guide in cutting the cloth, without making a | 


full-size pattern. 


Book adopted by the N. Y. City Board of Education for | 
their Trade Schools for the term 1915-19 (Bidbook No. 7622). | 
Special prices to School Boards. Single copy, $0.60, or $1.00 | 


with 17 extra patterns, i.e., ladies’ fashionable high waist 


line 4 to 5 piece skirt, ladies’ turn-down standing collar shirt- 


waist, ladies’ princess dress (foundation for making ladies’ 


draped overdress), ladies’ coat, showing the full stylish side | 
effect, girls’ sailor suit, little boys’ breeches and smocked | 


blouse, baby layette of 4 pieces, men’s shirt, vest, pants, 
Sack coat, etc. 


Endorsed by several leading tailors and cutters ot Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


The author, Mrs. Mattie G. Kunz, wasa U. S. Civil Service | 


eligible in 1902, and received offer of appointment asa sewing 
teacher in the U. S. Government service. Graduate of 


Camden Point, Mo., Christian College (femme sole), Ameri- 


can born. 


Send $1 with order for copy to 
MRS. MATTIE G. KUNZ, Publisher 
Principal, Methodical Garment Drafting School 


209% E Street N. E. 
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Make 


Your 
Vacation 


Pleasant and Profitable 
by spending it in the 
big Northwest and at- 
tending the Annual 
Meeting of 


THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


at Portland, Oregon 
JULY 7TH TO 14TH 














To get your ribbon trade, we send postpaid 


3 Guaranteed Ribbons for $1.00 


cash, any color, any machine 


Not the cheap, blurry kind, but clear, durable, 
equaling the best you ever used. If not, you get 
your $1 back plus 25 per cent for the trouble we 
caused you and keep the ribbons. A guaranteed 
high-grade carbon paper, 844x13, postpaid for 
$1.50 per 100 Sheets. THE EDITOR uses our 
ribbons and carbon paper. 


The Mayhan Chemical Company 
Dept. LN, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Washington, D. C. | 


ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL 


Principles of Elocution 


By A. MELVILLE BELL 


Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


An original investigation into all the depart- 
ments of Expressive Reading and Delivery; 
illustrated by Notations for Pronunciation, 
Intonation, Emphasis, Gesture, etce.; with a 
large Collection of Passages MARKED FO 
EXERCISE. 


Washington, D.C. 


Volta Bureau 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH -READING 
AND SPEECH 


BY MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


F: MLLOWING are excerpts from let- 
ters written by the mother of a deaf 
child to a former teacher of deaf chil- 
dren, now residing in Texas, who proved 
to be a college chum of the deaf child’s 
mother, and the teacher’s replies: 


AUGUST 20. 

Dear Mrs. H.: I have been told of 
you through Dr. Simmett, of Kansas 
City, and am writing to find out if you 
would be willing to teach my little girl 
who is deaf. She is only four years old 
and | hesitate to have her away from 
me; but my health at present is such that 
1 feel it would be better for the child to 
be with some one who can care for her 
in a home, and at the same time give her 
the rudiments of such an education as 
we are anxious for her to have and as 
she is capable of receiving. 

Dr. Simmett has suggested that I write 
you. In addition to being our family 
physician, he is a warm friend of ours 
and has taken a personal interest in the 
general welfare of our little girl. He 
has recommended you very highly and I 
would appreciate your writing me fully. 
I wish you to feel free to make any sug- 
gestions that might occur to you. 


SEPTEMBER I. 
My Dear Marcaret: To think that I 
had lost track of you through all these 
years, and then to write you that formal 


business letter without even knowing 
whom I was writing to! I was much 
excited when I received your telegram, 
asking if I were “the Hebe Clemens of 
old ’varsity days.” 

Martin returned home last night, and 
we spent several hours discussing the 
matter, with the result that I am to take 
your little Mamie for a year and do just 
everything I can for her. Our little 
Helen is a year older than Mamie, but I 
believe will be a world of help to her and 
to me, too, in teaching her. 


SEPTEMBER 7. 

Dearest Hese: You could never know 
what it has meant to me to have found 
you. Mr. Dale says I am a changed per- 
son, and, Hebe, I am. Your telegram 
and letter have meant more to me than 
all the change of climate and rest I could 
have. 

When Dr. Simmett finally persuaded 
me that for Mamie’s sake, as well as my 
own, I must find some one to take her, 
my worry and anxiety over giving her 
up were almost more than I could stand 
Ever since we discovered she was deaf I 
have felt that she needed me even more 
than the other children did, and I did not 
think that there was any one anywhere 
that could do more for Mamie than I; 
but, Hebe, I have changed my mind. I 
am sending Mamie to you for you to do 
whatever you think best for her, and I 
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feel contented in relying on your judg- 
ment. We do not know positively whether 
Mamie was born deaf or not. She had 
whooping - cough when she was _ five 
months old and it may have resulted 
from that. She has a little bit of hear- 
ing—enough to hear shrill sounds. We 
have had her examined by several spe- 
cialists, and they have all told us that she 
is free from any trouble with adenoids 
or tonsils. 

[ was about to close this letter without 
telling you that, although Mamie has 
been the only child mentioned so far, 
[ have three other dear ones—George, 
Charles, and Florence, aged eleven, nine, 
and seven, respectively. They are all 
very much excited over “Mamie’s going 
off to school,” as they put it, and they 
have been telling me all they will do for 
me, so that I shall not miss Mamie. 

But, Hebe, do tell me how you ever 
came to take up this work of teaching 
the deaf and where you learned how to 
do it. I shall write you later when we 
expect to leave. 


SHERWOOD, September 12. 

Dear Marcey: The last year I was at 
school, knowing that at the end of the 
year I would get a certificate to teach, I 
wrote to every county superintendent in 
the State and put in my application for a 
position. I had very encouraging letters 
from many of them, but they were un- 
able to give me a definite answer before 
late spring. I had made up my mind to 
take the first position positively offered, 
which I was sure would be a country 
school at least 20 miles from a railroad. 
Before I received a definite answer from 
any of the superintendents, I met a 
young lady who was a teacher of the 
deaf, and she began telling me of her 
work. I[ became so interested that I made 
up my mind that after I had taught two 
years and saved up I was going off and 
study for that work. I talked it over 
with my newly acquired friend, and she 
advised me to borrow the money and be- 
gin the course the following fall. 

I wrote to the training school immedi- 
ately and found that if I passed the ex- 


amination I could be admitted to the 
class for $200. This was for board and 
room. The tuition of each member of 
the class was paid by an association 
called “The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf.” The highly appreciated offer of 
the association was a real boon to me, 
and this association has likewise helped 
many others in similar circumstances. | 
decided to borrow the required amount 
and try the examination, which I felt 
reasonably certain I could pass, having 
had a first-class high-school education 
and two years at the university. 

Much to my delight, I passed the ex- 
amination, and on the 15th of September 
[ started on my journey. And journey 
it was, as my destination was Northamp- 
ton, Mass. I arrived there just at dusk, 
feeling very strange and very much 
alone. It was raining so hard that I took 
a carriage. I told the driver to take me 
to “Clarke School for the Deaf.” I 
stepped out at the school with the same 
feeling that I had when I got off the 
train. My reception, however, by Miss 
Caroline Yale, the principal, was so cor- 
dial that it did not take long for this 
feeling of strangeness to wear off, and I 
began one of the most pleasant and in- 
teresting, as well as profitable, years of 
my life. 

The course of training which I took 
consisted of work in the following 
branches: History of the education of 
the deaf; visible speech—a study of the 
organic positions of speech sounds; pho- 
netics as applied to the development of 
speech; theories and methods of educa- 
tion for the deaf; corrective methods in 
speech and language ; anatomy and phys- 
iology of the ear, nose, and throat; ob- 
servation in the school-room, and prac- 
tise teaching. 

There were ten young women from 
different parts of the United States in the 
class, besides a mother who was taking 
enough of the work to enable her to in- 
telligently train her little deaf child of 
two and a half years until he was old 
enough to enter school. 

After completing my course of a year’s 
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duration, I taught in one of the State 
schools until I was married. My teach- 
ing has been most interesting work to me, 
and I have always felt deeply grateful to 
my stranger friend for saving me from 
that country school twenty miles from a 
railroad. 

Margey, while I think of it, have you 
ever obtained any literature from the 
Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C.? 
This is the bureau of information which 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf main- 
tains in order to furnish valuable litera- 
ture and general information free to par- 
ents of deaf children and to others inter- 
ested for any reason in the deaf. If you 
have not seen any of this literature, I will 
write and request them to send you some. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

My Dear Marcey: You don’t know 
how disappointed I was when I found 
you couldn’t come with Mamie, for I 
know how much it would mean to you to 
see her surroundings. But you were wise 
to take the doctor’s advice and not change 
climate at this time of year. Here’s hop- 
ing you'll be able to come before many 
months. 

Mr. Dale will have told you everything 
by the time this letter reaches you, but I 
do want to tell you how Mamie has been 
getting along since her father left. 

I had explained as best I could to her 
that her father was going home, and that 
she was to stay here with me, and she 
and Helen and I would have lots of fun 
together. She kissed Mr. Dale good-bye, 
and I held her up to the window to waive 
good-bye to him. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and after he was out of sight I 
took her on my lap and comforted her. 
Then we went out to the kitchen and 
found some goodies for a “tea party,” 
and soon she and Helen were playing 
dolls as happily as could be wished. 
She has not cried for him once since and 
seems to understand perfectly that he has 
gone, and that she is to stay. When I 
unpacked her trunk, of which she is very 
proud, she helped me put her clothes into 
the dear little chifferobe which Mr. Dale 


bought for her. She knows just where 
ach article belongs now, and she and 
Helen get a great deal of pleasure out of 
selecting their own clothes to wear each 
day. 

Mr. Dale and Mamie arrived Sunday 
morning, and for the two days that Mr. 
Dale was here I was kept busy answer- 
ing, as well as asking, questions. I ex- 
plained to him just how I expected to 
begin Mamie’s education, and he showed 
a deep interest in everything, especially 
the speech work. Of course, he wants 
me to write you just every step as we 
progress, and, Margey, I shall try to do 
it as best I can. 

[ have ordered a little book from the 
Volta Bureau, “Formation and Develop- 
ment of English Sounds.” Mr. Dale will 
tell you about it, and maybe it will help 
you to understand my letters better later 
on. 

OCTOBER 4. 

Dear Marcey: I had a good laugh 
when I received your letter about Mamie’s 
curls. Why, indeed, I’ll not braid them— 
they are too beautiful as they are, and 
then those curls are helping me out in 
lip-reading. When I finished curling 
them the first time, I turned Mamie 
around so she would be looking at me, 
and as I gave each curl a little pull I 
counted, “One, two, three, four, five. 
six.” She smiled at me, so I knew she 
liked it. Every time since, when I have 
curled her hair, I have counted. Curl No. 
1 is the one with the ribbon tied to it. 
Last Tuesday when I finished curling I 
began to count, leaving out “one.” I 
said, “Two, three, four,” but she would 
let me go no further; she tugged at curl 
No. 1, and, turning my face so that I 
could see her lips, she made a movement 
very much like w; so I know now that 
she is beginning to observe my lips. We 
count everything from the buttons on her 
clothes to the bricks in the pavement— 
that is, I do the counting and she does 
the watching. You may not think it good 
table manners, but we count everything 
at the table. Mamie points to different 
things and I have to count. I avoid hav- 
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ing peas, as | fear we should sit down to 
an endless meal. 

Mr. Dale asked me not to make her 
hours of instruction too long. I haven't; 
they are only from 7 in the morning to 
g o’clock at night. You see, dear Margey, 
with a child only four years old, instruc- 
tion must go on at every possible mo- 
ment and whenever the proper time pre- 
sents itself. I try to make a game of lip- 
reading out of everything we do during 
the day, for I believe she will gain more 
that way than by holding her down to 
certain things during certain hours. 
There are, however, exercises that must 
be gone over every day, and I keep these 
in mind and I see that they are done 
daily, although not always at the same 
time nor in the same place. Gymnastics 
of the arms, legs, head, hands, fingers, 
and tongue; breathing and babbling ; the 
cultivation of sight and touch are a few 
of the exercises, and through it all lip- 
reading, lip-reading, lip-reading ! 

Thanks so much for sending the photo- 
graphs. Mamie adores them, and has 
already learned to point to the right 
person when I say the different names. 
She sometimes confuses “Charles” and 
“George,” but she will soon get them 
straight. “Florence,” “Mother,” “Father,” 
and “Mamie” were easy for her. 


OcToBER 6. 

My Dearest HEBE: Since my little girl 
left I have been spending so many sleep- 
less nights. It is not because I miss her 
so much; I do miss her terribly, but 
knowing that she is with you overbal- 
ances that. But, my dear Hebe, it is be- 
cause I feel now that perhaps I could 
have been doing so much for Mamie the 
past two years, and I have let them go by 
without helping my little girl any in mak- 
ing easier the great task which she has 
begun: However, it was really ignorance 
on our part as to how the education of 
the deaf is started and carried on that 
kept Mr. Dale and me from helping 
Mamie as we should have done. 

We were -under the impression that 
there was nothing to be done until Mamie 
reached the school age, and we intended 


when that time came to find out which 
school we thought the best for her and 
send her there. We did not know of the 
Volta Bureau, but that was our own 
fault, for I am sure that if we had writ- 
ten to any school for the deaf, or to the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, for 
information concerning the deaf we 
would have been told of this praiseworthy 
institution ; and I feel, after it is too late, 
that Mamie’s own parents have not done 
their part. 
OcTOBER II. 


DEAR Marcey: Your letter which 
came this morning is quite pathetic and 
I am answering it right away, because I 
do not want you to worry any more about 
what you might have been doing for 
Mamie these last two years. You have 
done a great deal for her by making such 
a dear, sweet, lovable little trick out of 
her. She minds perfectly and her man- 
ners show she has had the training so 
essential to the deaf, as well as to hear- 
ing children. I must tell you that when 
you first wrote me, asking if I would take 
Mamie, I was undecided what to tell you, 
for I dreaded taking into our home a 
spoiled child. So few mothers of deaf 
children realize how much harm they do 
to their children by spoiling them, and I 
imagined Mamie was like the majority; 
but she certainly is not spoiled, and I can 
tell that at home she has been made to 
feel that she is just as much a part of the 
family circle as her brothers and sisters 
are, and held responsible for her conduct 
just as much as they. 

I am glad, too, that you have never let 
her feel that she is different from other 
children, and that because of her deaf- 
ness she must be indulged and unduly 
waited upon. This will mean so much 
to her later, for she will become accus- 
tomed to mastering for herself the little 
difficulties which arise. 

I have often been asked what a mother 
should do for her little deaf child before 
he reaches the school age and I have told 
them this: Don’t spoil him. Make him 
do as much for himself as a hearing child 
at his age can do. Talk to him always. 
Tell him the names of things ; ask him to 
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get things; tell him to do things just as 
one would a hearing child. Encourage 
his babbling as much as possible and let 
him imitate speech, but do not force a 
single word, as it only means trouble for 
both teacher and child later on. It is too 
easy for him to get the idea that the way 
he imitates a word is the correct pro- 
nunciation of that word. Hearing babies 
acquire baby talk and get wrong impres- 
sions, but these can be easily corrected. 
With the deaf child, however, wrong im- 
pressions cannot be corrected without the 
help of some one trained in the work of 
speech teaching. Let his speech wait until 
a teacher of speech can take him and de- 
velop his speech in the correct way, and 
the utmost care should be taken in select- 
ing the teacher. 

So, Margey, you see that by training 
Mamie as you have you have made it 
both easy and delightful for me to teach 
her, and you have saved her many a try- 
ing moment of discipline and me the un- 
pleasant work of undoing what had been 
incorrectly done. 

OcrToBeER 16. 

My Dearest HeBe: My mind is at 
peace at last. Thank you a hundred times 
for your encouraging letter and for all 
the lovely things you said about our dear 
little girlie. Mr. Dale and I are both so 
happy to know that you feel she is just 
as she should be. 

And, Hebe, we want to begin acquiring 
an education in that line ourselves, and I 
therefore want you to help us out, if you 
can and will, by writing us of every step 
that you take with Mamie. I will try not 
to bother you with very many questions, 
but I do want to ask you one now. How 
do you cultivate sight and touch? You 
spoke of giving exercises for these in one 
of your recent letters. 

I am anxiously awaiting the literature 
from the Volta Bureau. I hope you have 
found time to write them. 


OcTOBER 21. 
Dear MarcEy: So you want to know 
how I am cultivating sight and touch. I 
should have explained in my last letter, 
but I am glad I did not, for I want to 


encourage you to ask me questions, as in 
this way | learn what is confusing to you. 
In cultivating sight, which is essentially 
a part of a deaf child’s education, I am 
having Mamie and Helen imitate me in 
the simple gymnastics of the arms, hands, 
feet, fingers, and tongue. The tongue of 
a deaf child needs a great deal of limber- 
ing up in order to make his speech fluent, 
so we have tongue gymnastics many times 
a day. We put out our tongues as far as 
we can, then draw them back; we widen 
and lengthen and curl up the point and 
flatten it out, and we have a great deal of 
practise holding our tongues still in these 
different positions. 

To cultivate the sense of sight, we do 
a great deal of assorting. I have a large 
box with ever so many different kinds of 
dried peas and beans in. it. These the 
children assort, putting each kind into a 
separate box. I have duplicates of pic- 
tures of animals, birds, flowers, and com- 
mon objects which the children assort in 
the same way. But the children enjoy 
most assorting the buttons in my button- 
box. How Mamie does love to get at 
that. One day she will assort buttons ac- 
cording to size, the next day according to 
color, and she even tries assorting them 
according to kind, and you know what 
that means with any ordinary button-box. 
We do a great deal of color matching, 
too. I have samples of different colors 
and shades of thread, and we match the 
thread with other thread, or match the 
thread with different colored materials or 
buttons. Our most enjoyable game, how- 
ever, is to let first one child and then the 
other choose a color and lead me from 
room to room matching it with objects of 
the same color. The other day I added 
to the list of colored threads a gold cord 
that came off a box of candy, and when 
I gave it to Mamie to match the first thing 
she did was to insist that I open my 
mouth and let her match the cord to a 
gold crown on one of my teeth that I 
had never dreamed the child had noticed. 
We match numbers, too. For instance, I 
give Mamie a card with three spots on it, 
and she takes the blocks or beans, or 
empty spools or buttons, or whatever we 
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happen to be working with that morning, 
and places them in groups of three. I 
have the children place the objects like 
the spots on the cards that I give them, 
and these spots I have arranged like the 
spots on dominoes. This grouping, I be- 
lieve, is-easier for the child to grasp at 
sight, and also to remember. 

For developing the sense of touch I be- 
gan with eight small celluloid objects—-a 
frog, a fish, a bird, ete.—which I put into 
my lap. I would hold up one and let the 
child see it, and then I would put it back 
with the others and have her find it with 
her eyes shut. Then I reverse the order— 
that is, I let her feel the object with her 
eves closed—then I mix it with the others 
in my lap and require her to select it with 
her eyes open. Later I let her feel the 
object with her eyes shut and, keeping 
them shut, select it from touch. I use 
spools, buttons, marbles, and balls, all of 
different sizes, to carry on this same ex- 
ercise. I have a board on which I have 
pasted pieces of different materials. I 
have used corduroy, satin, silk, linen, two 
grades of sandpaper, and a smooth paper. 
I have the child close her eyes and I place 
her fingers on the material | want her to 
select. She feels the surface, and then 
after | have turned the board around she 
runs her hand over the different surfaces 
until she finds the one desired. The same 
character of lesson is carried on with an 
embroidery hoop around which I have 
sewed materials of different kinds. With 
these samples of material the child can 
feel the texture of the material instead of 
one surface. | have already started 
using the vibration of strings of a guitar. 
I had Mamie place her hand on the guitar 
and [ picked the lowest string and she 
felt the vibration. I showed her which 
string it was, and we tied a little red 
thread on to the string, so she would not 
confuse it with the others. Then | 
picked the highest string and she felt that 
vibration. We tied a blue thread to this 
string. The vibrations of these two 
strings are very different, so we are 
working first only on these. After I had 
been over this several times | had Mamie 


close her eyes, and I would pick either 
one of the strings and then she would 
open her eyes and show me which one | 
had picked. I hope to have her ere long 
where she can recognize through touch 
three, or maybe all four, strings. As 
Mamie advances, her exercises in sight 
and touch become more intricate, thus 
developing these senses to as high degree 
as possible. 

[ hope I have made this clear, but if 
not write me again. Good night. 


OCTOBER 25. 

Drak Marcey: I am sending some 
marble bags with marbles in them which 
the children made themselves and _in- 
sisted that I send to George and Charles. 
I used tarlatan for the bags, because the 
blunt-pointed needles will go through 
that, and blunt points will not prick little 
fingers. We used worsted for thread, as 
that does not easily slip out of the eye of 
the needle. We made the marbles out of 
different-colored clay which I ordered 
from a kindergarten supply house. . The 
children thoroughly enjoy working with 
this clay. Ask the boys to imagine that 
the marbles are as round as Mamie and 
Helen think they are. 


OCTOBER 29. 

DearEst Hese: I want to thank you 
so much for ordering that literature for 
me. It came several days ago and I have 
devoured every bit of it. The sample 
copy of Tur VoLra Review is splendid 
and | immediately sent in my subscrip- 
tion. I notice a list of books advertised 
in the back of the Review. You no 
doubt know something about the books 
advertised. Will you send me a list of 
the ones you think I would enjoy read- 
ing? I feel that I am fast becoming edu- 
cated in this work and must do a great 
deal of outside reading, so that when I 
get to see you I will be able to talk to 
you with some intelligence about the sub- 
ject uppermost in my mind. 

I enjoyed your letter telling of the cul- 
tivation of sight and touch, and [| think 
I have a fairly good understanding of it. 
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NOVEMBER 5. 

Dear Marcey: I have been intending 
to tell you about Mamie’s lip-reading, 
but get off on some other subject each 
time | write vou, and leave out some of 
the things you really ought to know 
about. 

We talk to Mamie all the time and tell 
her the names of different things, but of 
course | do not expect her to remember 
everything she is told. However, I felt 
that she must begin to be held responsi- 
ble for some lip-reading, so I started 
with two objects—ball and shoe. I said, 
“A ball’ several times to her, each time 
pointing to the ball. Then I said, “A 
shoe” several times, and pointed each time 
to the shoe. Then I said, “A ball” or 
“A shoe,” and let her point to the object 
T named. When she knew these per- 
fectly, | got out a blank chart. When- 
ever she learns a new word, I| give her a 
picture of the object and she pastes it 
on her chart. She is so proud of that 
chart, and she has a right to be, for it is 


being covered very rapidly, much to her 


delight, as well as mine. Besides these 
words, she understands our names and 
some of the names of the children in the 
neighborhood and a few expressions, as 
“Put on vour black shoes.” ‘Please get 
me the newspaper.” ‘Please pass the 
bread” or “butter” or other things at the 
table. The words that I have given her 
for her chart I have tried to select to fit 
the time or season. For instance, for 
halloween she learned “pumpkin,” “jack 
olantern,” and “candle.” This week we 
have learned “clown,” “elephant,” “mon- 
key,” “circus,” and “parade,” for Mon- 
day there is to be a circus here and, of 
course, we all expect to go. I could have 
taught her more words pertaining to a 
circus, but she would probably not see 
them spoken after the circus is gone, and 
| feel that the words that she will see 
spoken most frequently are the ones she 
should learn first. 

I have begun having her recognize 
color from the lips, too. Blue, white, 
black she knows perfectly, as she has 
seen me say them so much in telling her 
what dress or what shoes to put on. 


We are having some calendar work, 
too. I let the children take turn about 
marking off each passing day. As they 
mark off the preceding day I point to it 
and say, “Yesterday,” and to the present 
day | say, “Today,” and to the following 
day, “Tomorrow.” ‘This is confusing to 
Mamie, as today, yesterday, and tomor- 
row change every day; but I shall keep 
on saying the words to her and after a 
while she will begin to grasp their mean- 
ing. I am using some pictures to make 
this work more interesting. On a rainy 
day the children paste a picture of an 
umbrella on the calendar on that day; on 
a sunny day a picture of the sun, and on 
a cloudy day a picture of a cloudy sky. 

I notice a gradual improvement in 
Mamie’s understanding of lip-reading 
with each passing week. I often wish 
you could be here to notice it yourself. 
We all send love. 

NOVEMBER II. 

DEAR MarGey: I was so happy today 
that I must tell you the cause. For a 
month we have been working on breath- 
ing, which is very important in teaching 
little deaf children. Mamie has learned 
to take in a deep breath through her nose 
and exhale through her mouth. At first 
I noticed by listening carefully that when 
she was supposed to exhale through her 
mouth the breath would come through 
her nose as well as through her mouth. 
By holding her nose when she exhaled 
she has learned to exhale correctly. To- 
day I tried letting her exhale audibly. | 
held her hand on my chest, so she could 
feel the voice that | gave, and when she 
imitated me her littie voice sounded clear 
and was properly placed. She exhaled 
very slowly, which gave a continuous 
a(r) or ah, as you probably would write 
it, without a bit of nasality in it. I 
hugged her unmercifully, | was so happy; 
but she still had enough breath left to 
make it again. She has been having 
some work on strengthening her voice, 
too. With her hand on my chest, so she 
can feel the voice, I had her repeat with 
me “bubububu” very softly at first and 
gradually increasing in volume. She 
does this nicely. She has learned to 
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make the sounds of p, f, th, and t. I 
started by letting her puff out a very 
small candle. When she could do that 
easily, I used a Christmas cand and 
then a large candle. She learned the di- 
rection of breath with the very small 
candle and the increased volume with the 
large candle. This is how we got pf. 
When she could make p correctly, I be- 
gan working on f, getting the direction 
and volume of breath with either a 
feather or a piece of paper. When she 
knew f, I taught th and then ¢t. I am not 
teaching Mamie to write these sounds, as 
she is too young for that. What she 
needs is lip-reading and speech, and we 
shall put all of our time on that, with 
kindergarten work interspersed. When 
she reaches the regular school age, it will 
be plenty of time for her to learn to 
write. I am, however, using exercises 
that will develop the muscles of her hand, 
such as coloring, cutting out pictures, and 
clay modeling, so that when Mamie is 
ready for writing her little fingers will be 
ready to hold a pencil correctly. 

Mamie’s coat came today and is very 
becoming. She will soon be needing 
stockings. Shall I get them here or will 
you send them? 

NOVEMBER I5. 

Drar Mr. Date: We are sending you 
a vote of thanks. It was very thought- 
ful of you to send the skates, and I espe- 
cially appreciate your including Helen in 
your donation. However, please don’t 
feel that you must send her something 
whenever you want to send a present to 
Mamie. ‘The skates are just the thing 
for this delightfully cool weather. Both 
children are learning nicely. Will you 
think I am cruel when I tell you that 
when I gave the skates to them I told 
‘them that if they cried when they fell I 
would put the skates up? The dear little 
tricks, though they have had some hard 
falls, have not cried once, and when they 
do fall, up they get and try it again. You 
see this is making them self-reliant. This 
outdoor exercise is a benefit to both chil- 
dren. I will try to take a picture of them 
when they learn to stand still on their 
skates. 


NOVEMBER 20. 


Dear Marcey: The weather has been 
ideal lately and we have been taking every 
advantage of it. We go on long walks 
into the woods, and what a lot of things 
the woods afford for the cultivation of 
sight. As we walk along, I point out to 
the children every bird, insect, or flower 
that I see, and in each and every one we 
find something of interest. It is interest- 
ing to watch how the children themselves 
begin to see things. Mamie tugs at my 
skirt to have me look at a blue-jay, while 
Helen brings me a leaf that has just be- 
gun to turn. Yesterday we all got up at 
6.30 and went to the woods for breakfast. 
It was cool enough for sweaters, and the 
big fire that Martin made to boil our 
coffee over felt very comfortable. When 
the fire had died down some, we raked a 
few coals together and each one cooked 
his own bacon on the end of a long stick. 
We had to rescue Mamie’s and Helen’s 
from the ashes several times, and I’ll ad- 
mit that their pieces were not very appe- 
tizing looking when they were done; but 
the children enjoyed them better than if 
they had been cooked on a stove. Such 
appetites as they do have when we are 
picnicking, and how grown-up they feel 
to have their cups of milk flavored with 
coffee, this being a picnic privilege! Did 
you ever play with acorns when you were 
a child? If you haven’t, you have missed 
something. Yesterday we found so many 
different kinds. We picked up dozens 
and dozens of them and put them into a 
pile, and then we assorted them. The 
brown ones were our horses, the green 
ones our cows, and the tiny ones our pigs 
and chickens. We made fences of rock, 
and into each yard we put some of our 
animals. The children planted trees, 
gathered grass for the horses and cows to 
eat, while I stuck the acorn cups into the 
ground and filled them with water for 
troughs. While playing this game I 
would say “horses” to Mamie, and she 
would point to the yard where the brown 
acorns were. Then I would say “cows,” 
or “chickens,” or “pigs,” and she would 
point to the yard containing the group of 
animals I mentioned. When we went 
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home we took our animals with us, and 
today the sand-pile has been turned into 
a farm-yard. 

We bought a large turkey for Thanks- 
giving and the children are very much 
interested in it. I have assigned them the 
job of feeding and watering it daily. I 
wish you could be here to help us eat it. 

Tell Mr. Dale that Mamie understands, 
“Do you want to go and skate?” and is 
always happy when I ask her if she wants 
to do that. 

NOVEMBER 26. 

Dear Marcey: It has been two weeks 
since | wrote you about Mamie’s speech 
work, and I think we have accomplished 
a great deal in that time, although it may 
not seem so to you. I was a little re- 
luctant about writing you that I had 
started on her speech, for fear you might 
be a little discouraged if Mamie did not 
begin to talk soon. But, Margey, I do not 
want Mamie ‘to learn to speak the name 
of a single thing until the syllables I am 
giving her are mastered, so that she can 
speak them correctly and with the rapid- 
ity of ordinary speech. I shall keep on 
with these drills for a long time, so do 
not expect any real words until I write 
you about them. 

After we had practised several days on 
the continuous “a(r)” (ah), we gradually 
shortened it to the length of the “a(r)” 
(ah) in our natural speech. Then when 
I felt she was sure of that I had her com- 
bine the “f” and “a(r),” repeating after 
me, “far, far, far,” slowly at first, until 
now she can say “far, far, far” with nat- 
ural speech rapidity. While we have been 
working on “far, far, far,” Mamie has 
learned some more single sounds. She 
can say “oo,” “k,” “aw,” and we are 
working toward “sh.” 

Next Thursday is Thanksgiving and 
we have invited Martin’s mother, sister, 
and brothers, with their children, here for 
dinner. There will be fourteen at the 
table. Mamie and Helen are coloring pic- 
tures of turkeys for place cards. Several 
days ago they colored pumpkins and cut 
them out, and I wrote on the back of 
them an invitation to each household, and 
Mamie and Helen themselves delivered 


them. There are five children coming, 
and dolls are being dressed in their best 
clothes and the play-room is being put in 
special order for the gala day. 

I’ll inclose a place card for Florence. 
Tell her Mamie colored it by herself. 


DECEMBER I. 

Dear Marcey: Yesterday was, indeed, 
a big Thanksgiving day for us. The chil- 
dren were thoroughly tired out at night 
and went to bed with the chickens. I am 
tired, too; but I am not sure I wrote you 
about the ear-training | have begun with, 
Mamie, and feel that I ought not to post- 
pone writing about it another day. 

I began Mamie’s ear-training after she 
had been here a few days and had become 
accustomed to her surroundings. To be- 
gin with, I used a shrill whistle, which I 
would blow behind her several times, and 
I noticed that she could hear it, but did 
not seem to like it. I used the whistle 
and different bells for a while, and then 
I began using my voice, speaking into a 
mailing tube which I held to Mamie’s 
ear. I would say “bububu” and she 
would repeat it after me. As soon as she 
had learned to say “a(r),” I said “a(r) 
into the tube, and before long she could 
distinguish between the two. Now that 
we have learned to say “aw” and “oo,” I 
am using them in the ear-training. She 
can recognize “aw,” but “oo” is more dif- 
ficult to hear; so it will take more prac- 
tise before she is able to recognize that 
without hesitating. I intend to leave off 
using the mailing tube as soon as she can 
understand sounds through her ears with- 
out it. 

The cultivation of the hearing has a 
very important effect on the voice. The 
more keenly the hearing is cultivated, the 
more natural the voice becomes. I no- 
ticed that Mamie’s “a(r)” is much more 
natural now, since she has begun to hear 
it. 

I am glad you were so pleased with the 
literature which the Volta Bureau sent, 
and I know you will always enjoy THE 
VoLtTa REVIEW. 

Tell Florence Mamie liked her doll 
dress very much and it has been given a 
special drawer in the doll’s dresser. 


(Continued in August Volta Review) 

















SPEECH IN DISEASE 


BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH.D., M.D. 


NEW method has lately been intro- 
duced into the study of the abnor- 
malities of speech. Applications to the 
speech of-the deaf have already-been-de- 
scribed in THE Votra Review, April, 
May, and June, 1913. For several years 
the method has been applied to cases of 
nervous disease and the results are just 
being published. 

There is a disease known as dissemi- 
nated sclerosis that most frequently at- 
tacks young men. Its cause is unknown. 
In its early stages it is frequently con- 
fused with other diseases. In its later 
stages the speech troubles are very ex- 
treme. I have found that even in its 
earliest stages, where no speech trouble 
is evident, inscriptions by the graphic 
method always reveal the disease. 

Fig. 1 is a piece of an inscription of a 
normal vowel; the waves are quite regu- 
lar. Fig. 2 is a piece of the same vowel 
spoken by a sclerotic. It shows a few 
irregular, jerky waves. These waves are 
never absent in a record of this disease ; 
they never occur in any other disease that 
may be confused with it. 

General paralysis is a disease whose 
speech manifestations are often extreme. 
Inscriptions show that one sign is never 
lacking. In no:mal speech the typical 
sounds each have about the same length 
and the same strength. An inscription of 
“Peter Piper” by a paretic is shown in 


Fig. 3. The paretic varies his sounds for 
“p” in both length and strength. Any 
single “p” would be correct in some lan- 
guage or dialect. A normal person learns 
just one type of “p,” and he cannot vary 
from the type. The paretic’s loss of con- 
trol of type may be termed “asaphia.” 
This sign does not occur in neurasthenia 
or any other disease confused with gen- 
eral paralysis. It can be detected in the 
speech inscriptions long before the speech 
trouble can be heard by the ear. 

These studies have been extended to 
the various nervous and’ mental diseases, 
A characteristic epileptic speech has been 
found. The records of speech in hysteria 
can never be confused with those of epi- 
lepsy ; a differential diagnosis is always 
possible. Certain peculiarities have been 
observed in the speech of dementia 
preecox. 

In the course of time we may hope to 
establish the speech signs for all the nery- 
ous and mental diseases so definitely that 
the disease can be diagnosed by an analy- 
sis of the speech inscription alone. This 
method will then do for such troubles 
what an X-ray does for broken bones. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the troubles hitherto regarded as being 
the most characteristic speech defects are 
shown to be in no sense cases of diseased 
speech. Probably if one were asked to 
give the most striking speech disease he 





FIG. I.—PORTION OF “ 


’ BY A NORMAL VOICE 


Each wave represents one vibration from the larynx. The waves rise smoothly from the 
start and continue regularly. 
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FIG. 2.—PORTION OF “AH” BY A PATIENT WITH DISSEMINATED SCLEROSIS 


The irregular vibrations show that it was a case of laryngeal ataxia, a condition which 


cannot arise in any disease that is confused with disseminated sclerosis. 
is a never-failing sign in disseminated sclerosis. 


hysteria. 


F e t er P 


FIG. 3.—INSCRIPTION OF “PETER PIPER” 


There are no marked defects in the sounds. 
The occlusions, however, vary from one another in length and the explo- 
The characteristic of the record is thus a lack of precision in making sounds 


considered alone. 
sions in height. 
according to a type. 


would name stuttering. It is quite true 
that the inscriptions of stuttering show 
most grotesque abnormalities, yet these 
never in any way resemble the inscrip- 
tions found for any troubles that involve 
the speech mechanism, either bodily or 
mentally. Since the whole ground has 
now been covered in outline, we can de- 
clare that stuttering is not a speech dis- 
ase at all. 
REFERENCES 


For the technique of phonetic methods: 
Rousselot, Principles de la phonétique expéri- 
mentale, Paris, 1897-1900; Scripture, Elements 
of Experimental Phonetics, Yale University 
Press, 1902. 

For studies of speech in the deaf: Scripture, 
Vouta Review, April, May, June, 1913. 

For speech in disease: Scripture, “General 
Paralysis,” Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Oc- 
tober, 1916; “Disseminated Sclerosis,” Brain, 
1916, vol. 39, parts 3 and 4; Clark and Scrip- 
ture, “The Epileptic Voice Sign,” Medical Rec- 
ord, 1908. 


_ Eprrortan Nore.—Dr. Scripture has prom- 
ised to write several papers for THe VoLta 
Review. See The Nature of Stuttering in the 
June Voira Review. 


This laryngeal ataxia 
The case had been wrongly diagnosed as 


i p er 


y A PATIENT WITH GENERAL PARALYSIS 


Each sound would be correctly made if 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


Dr. Percival Hall writes: “The report 
as to the postponement of the meeting of 
the convention at Hartford this summer 
is like the report of Mark Twain’s death, 
which he himself said was somewhat ex- 
aggerated. There have been a few sug- 
gestions as to postponement, but after 
careful consideration of the matter the 
Executive Committee feel no disposition 
to postpone the celebration. We are ex- 
pecting to have our gathering at the 
scheduled time, and everything points to 
a large number of teachers in attendance. 
I hope that you will be able to go to join 
us in the meeting.” 

The program for the Hartford meet- 
ing will be found on pages 195 and 196 of 
the April Votta Review. The subjects 
of the papers and addresses are timely 
and of decided interest, and the demon- 
strations will be worth the trip to Hart- - 
ford. The meetings commence Friday 
morning, June 29, and continue to Tues- 
day, July 3. 














A HISTORY OF BOSTON’S SPEECH-READING EVENING CLASS 
FOR THE ADULT DEAF 


BY SALLY B. TRIPP 


AST fall a deaf lady who had read 

about the evening class for the adult 
deaf of New York City wrote to Mayor 
Curley asking him to use his influence 
with the school board for the establish- 
ment of such a class in Boston. The 
mayor referred this letter to the school 
board, requesting that the matter be 
given immediate and serious considera- 
tion. Ata meeting of the board on De- 
cember 4 the superintendent was author- 
ized to establish a class in speech-reading 
in the public Latin branch of the Frank- 
lin evening school, to open January 2, 
1917, provided an enrolment of fifteen 
pupils could be secured. Mention of this 
was made in some of the daily papers 
and 27 persons applied for admission to 
Mr. M. J. Downey, Director of Evening 
Schools. The required number being se- 
cured, Mr. Downey applied to Miss Jor- 
dan, principal of the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf in Boston, for a teacher, 
and I was asked to take charge of the 
class. 

A large room in the Latin school-house 
was suitably lighted and on January 2 
the class was opened with a registration 
of 23. Fourteen joined the next session 
and the class increased in numbers until 
January 31, when 62 had been admitted 
and registration closed. . 

We met on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7.30 to 9.30. What a fine 
class it was! About a third were men. 
The pupils varied in age from 17 to 75, 
and represented all degrees of deafness. 
Some were totally deaf; a few were 
dumb ; some had slight hearing, others a 
good deal of hearing; a few could read 
the lips a little, but most of them not at 
all. Many of them did not know there 
were schools where speech-reading was 
taught, or that books of instruction on 
the subject had been published. All were 
glad to know that I was not deaf and all 
were eager to learn. 


Most of the pupils were American 
born. Of the foreigners, one was born 
in South America, three in England, three 
in Ireland, one in Denmark, one in Can- 
ada, and one in Prince Edwards Island. 

Many lines of business were represent- 
ed. There was a college graduate, some 
ex-teachers, a building inspector, a crafts- 
man, a machinist, a carpenter, clerks, 
salesmen, a letter-carrier, a teamster, a 
book-folder, a sole-sorter, a welt-maker, 
business women, seamstresses, menders, 
a dressmaker, housekeepers, and house- 
wives. 

Somewhat appalled by the numbers, 
but delighted with the quality of the ma- 
terial, I set at once to work without loss 
of time. More assistance being neces- 
sary, I secured the services of Miss Jen- 
nie M. Henderson of the Horace Mann 
School, who joined me on January 4. To 
her skillful instruction and pleasing per- 
sonality much of the success of the work 
has been due. Another large, well-lighted 
class-room was given us and a smaller 
room containing chairs and no desks was 
made comfortable, placed at our disposal, 
and called the “group room.” 

The class was divided alphabetically, 
Miss Henderson taking charge of one- 
half and I of the other. A small mirror 
was provided for each pupil. Through 
Mr. Downey’s cooperation, 60 of Mr. 
Nitchie’s books were expeditiously se- 
cured from the city. A lesson from this 
book was carefully prepared for the first 
half hour each evening and a new lesson 
developed and assigned for home study. 
The pupils were taught how to use their 
mirrors. After the first half hour, the 
class was divided into three sections, one 
section at a time going to the group room 
for more individual instruction under one 
teacher, while the other teacher instructed 
the remainder in a class-room. Miss 
Henderson and I took charge on alternate 
evenings in the group room. 
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While we used the Nitchie book as a 
guide and for home study, many exer- 
cises bearing on the work for the evening 
were taken from Miss Morgenstern’s 
pook, THE Voira Review, the Annals, 
and from other material found helpful in 
our daily school-room work with children 
and with private adult pupils. 

In order to relieve the strain of what 
might otherwise have been a tiresome last 
hour, we put as much merriment and 
lightness into the group-room work as 
possible, and the lessons were enjoyed by 
all. 

A great variety of work has been done, 
such as colloquial phrases and sentences ; 
sentences containing homophenous words 
made and read by the pupils; names of 
cities, streets, and stores in Boston; 
names of authors and noted magazines 
and books; advertisements and _health- 
grams ; conundrums ; puns; sentences for 
association of words; Mother Goose 
rhymes; poems; questions on a hidden 
object; description of a picture; stories 
and dialogues. Occasionally a teacher or 
friend came to assist, and often the pupils 
themselves took part. 

So many problems confronted me on 
account of the large numbers and varying 
degrees of deafness and ability to under- 
stand the lips that on the week of Febru- 
ary 22 I made a five days’ trip to New 
York to visit the speech-reading classes 
in the public and private schools for the 
deaf in that city. There, among other 
helpful visits, was a delightful afternoon 
spent with Mr. Nitchie and his splendid 
group of teachers; also two happy even- 
ings spent with Miss Samuelson and her 
adult evening city class, and a pleasant 
hour with Miss Morganstern’s private 
pupils. I also had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing and telling them some- 
thing of my new work in Boston: 

Our lessons continued until March 29, 
when only 24 had been given. The at- 
tendance all along had been splendid in 
spite of the fact that the pupils came from 
all parts of greater Boston, some even 
from outside the city limits, paying tuition 


for the privilege. Winter storms and icy 


pavements held no terrors for these brave 
pupils, who, in return for our efforts in 
their behalf, gave us their love, devotion, 
attention, and interest. At the end of the 
24th lesson 25 pupils had not missed a 
session since registering and a number 
only one or two. 

On March 8 the school board voted to 
extend the lessons until June 1, much to 
the delight of a majority of the class. 
We were to be transferred to better and 
more commodious quarters in the same 
building. 

Knowing there would be a change in 
the class in some ways and interested to 
know how the pupils felt about their 
progress, I addressed a letter to each one, 
asking if I might consider him or her a 
member of the class during the second 
series of lessons; if the lessons had been 
found helpful and in what way. The re- 
plies were most gratifying. Nearly all 
wished to continue the second term. As 
for the benefits derived from the lessons 
given, I quote from some of the letters, 
as follows: 


“T think speech-reading is wonderful.” “I 
notice greater facility in understanding the 
class work and am able to distinguish to some 
extent what people at a distance are saving to 
each other. Sometimes I feel as if I were 
guilty of eavesdropping.” “Except for the 
dark, I have forgotten I am deaf.” “I have 
found the lessons very helpful. They have 
proved that it is possible for deaf people to 
converse without betraying their deafness. 
Therefore I feel more encouraged while en- 
gaged in talking.” “I have received a great 
deal of help from attending the school thus 
far.” “I have enioved the work and found it 
all so helpful.” “The lessons are very helpful 
indeed.” “It has been a distinct advantage to 
me.” “T have found the lessons of much serv- 
ice when with my family and with my office 
assistant.” “TI am grateful to the school board. 
The lessons have taught me to watch the lips.” 
“T feel very much encouraged with the prog- 
ress I have made so far.” “The speech-reading 
lessons have not only proved very helpful, but 
most interesting. As one finds his friends con- 
versing more easily with him, he realizes that 
the help has been twofold.” “I have received 
a great deal of benefit from the lessons in 
speech-reading.” “I have found the speech- 
reading class very interesting and I think it 
one of the best things the city has ever under- 
taken.” “T find the lessons in speech-reading 
are verv helpful to me in my daily life.” “The 
lessons are helping me greatly.” “I consider 
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the benefit I have already obtained to be of 
great value to me.” “I have found it helpful, 
in that it has encouraged me to try to use my 
lips. Heretofore I seldom used anything but 
hand signs in talking.” I have found the les- 
sons of great practical value to me. Speech- 
reading helps me everywhere—at home, among 


As I review the work of the past sea- 
son, the truth of this saying is more and 
more brought home to me: “Success in 
life is not so much a matter of talent and 
opportunity as of concentration and per- 
severance.” 








my family and friends, in town shopping—and 
at church or lecture it enables me to under- 
stand more readily what is being said. Not the 
least of my help from speech-reading should | 
mention the power it has given me to be more 
cheerful and less morose and sensitive from 
my loss of hearing. I really feel now as if I 
had something that is proving of real worth 
to me. I tried mechanical devices, and whereas 
they helped some, they make one always con- 
scious of his affliction and tend to make deaf- 
ness all the more noticeable among people.” 
“Just the gladness of knowing in the near fu- 
ture I shall once again be able to take part in 
the things of my daily life is of the greatest 
value.” “It is very beautiful to watch the 
change in faces as the weeks go on. We feel 
we are being freed from bondage and as if a 
veil had been lifted from blind eyes, as well as 
deaf ears.” 


On April 3 the second chapter in the 
history of our speech-reading class began. 
At the last lesson, April 12, the class 
numbered 46, 13 of whom were men. 
Several others, who are ill, will soon re- 
turn. We are now occupying the library 
of the Boys’ English High School, a large, 
airy, well-lighted room, provided with 
comfortable chairs. The same earnest- 
ness, devotion, and harmony prevails that 
marked our last series of lessons, and we 
expect the future will bear much fruit. 
As the warmer evenings come, we are 
planning to make the lessons more inter- 
esting than ever. In order to induce all 
to take part in the work, we shall have 
some home parties and introduce games. 
Those planned for are: 


A Game of Flowers for May Day. 

A Country Dinner. 

A Shakespearian Wedding. 

Professional Men’s Wives. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts; Twenty-four 
Questions on a Cent. 

Our Anatomy; Seven Rules of Life. 

Answers to Well-known Authors. 

A Railway Excursion. 

Sea Quotations from Various Authors. 

Sayings of Children. 

Brilliants. 

A Farewell Dialogue. 


I cannot close this history without ex, 
pressing my gratitude and thanks to all 
those who have helped to make these les- 
sons a benefit and success. We all feel 
our deep gratitude to his honor the mayor 
and to the school board, whose interest 
and generosity made this class possible, 
A vote of thanks will be extended to 
them. Mr. Michael J. Downey, the in- 
spector, and Mr. John C. Riley, the prin- 
cipal, for their courtesy, kindness, and 
consideration in arranging for our com- 
fort and convenience, share in our ap- 
preciation. 

Personally ij has been a very happy 
experience, showing me more and more 
the joy and poetry of teaching and open- 
ing up new avenues of usefulness for the 
future. I thank Miss Jordan for calling 
me to this work and for her kindly inter- 
est and encouragement. Above all, I 
thank Miss Sarah Fuller, the beloved 
principal emeritus of the Horace Mann 
School, who, nearly 30 years ago, gave 
me my first instruction in the art of 
teaching speech-reading. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN 


Arkansas has given women the pti 
mary vote, and this is practically full 
suffrage, since nominations are what 
count in a one-party State. Four towns 
in Florida have given women the mu- 
nicipal vote, and Lookout Mountain, i 
Tennessee, has done the same. This, in 
addition to the school suffrage in some 
Southern States and the measure of tax- 
paying suffrage in Louisiana, means that 
women are coming into their own in the 
South. And surely Southern women are 
the equal in intelligence and trustworthi- 
ness of the women in the West, where 
full suffrage is the right and dignity ac- 
corded womankind. 
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STATEMENTS BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


THE PROBLEM* 
BY CARRIE WALLACE KEARNS 


The world has progressed since the 
days of the Greek, when preparedness of 
the nation was more important than the 
individual, and the handicapped child was 
cast aside as a nuisance. I need not tell 
you of the slow but steady change in 
opinion as regards the deaf child. He is 
no longer denied consideration. Great 
good was accomplished when the good 
Abbé de l’Epee began his instruction of 
the deaf child. It was the first step in 
preparing the deaf for a place in society. 
Still greater was the gain when the deaf 
child learned to read the lips and to speak, 
and thus to find a broader, fuller place 
among his hearing associates. When peo- 
ple outside the school come, or when I go 
to see people about work for my pupils. 
these people ask the following: 

1. Can he understand me when I 
speak? This is usually the first question. 
How are we meeting it? How much do 
we do to test our pupils? Ina test made 
some time ago to see just what our pupils 
could do in reading the lips, we discov- 
ered: (a) in our effort to have the pupil 
understand, we were inclined to exag- 
gerate our expressions ; (b) in our haste 
to accomplish much in a short day, we 
were too ready to help the child by ac- 
cepting a disjointed word or two, or by 
repeating more often than was necessary. 

2. Can he speak so that I can under- 
stand him? What a big demand this is; 
and yet we must meet it to the best of 
our ability. Here again we tested our 
pupils and ourselves fairly and critically. 
In these tests we found that we teachers 
constantly looked at the children as they 
answered, and therefore unconsciously 
read the lips and were not good judges 
of the child’s speech. When we looked 
away from the child, or when we stood 


*A paper read at the New York meeting of 
the National Education Association, Denart- 
ment of Special Education. Reprinted from 
The Journal of the Association for April, 1917. 


behind the child, we did not understand 
all he said. 

3. Does he understand the meaning of 
what I say? How we teachers have la- 
bored over this question of language! 
Yet very much has been accomplished. 

4. What can he do? Here comes in the 
whole industrial field. I have not seen 
many statistics as to the work of deaf 
children after they have left school. [| 
have tried to collect a few of my own 
which may be of interest. A post-card 
was sent to every pupil whose address 
was known to us. These were the ques- 
tions asked: What is your name? Where 
do you live? Where do you work? How 
much do you earn? How long have you 
worked there? What kind of work do 
you do? 

There were 70 returns. Three boys are 
in hearing high schools, where they have 
never failed in a single subject. Eight 
pupils are at home. Seven of these are 
girls who do not need to work; one is a 
boy who has serious heart trouble. Only 
three are not working. The average wage 
is $7.15 per week. Most of those who 
have been in a place less than six months 
have left school to go to work this term. 

This is, after all, the great test: What 
becomes of our pupils after they leave 
us? Has our preparation made them 
good, useful citizens of this great country 
where every one has a chance? 

We must convert the business world to 
the possibilities in our children, and then 
we must prepare the pupils to meet the 
conditions of life. I found my children 
had no idea of the long hours of work. 
They complained of it. So we had a talk 
with those who were still in school. We 
explained the hours of work, the coming 
on time, the marking of time, etc., and we 
organized an early morning class. Every 
morning for the past eight weeks a dozen 
boys came at 8 o’clock, signed their time, 
and worked quietly in the shops until 
school opened at 9. I thought this would 
die out when the newness wore away, for 
many came long distances and had to 
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arise very early. But the number has 1n- 
creased and the interest has not flagged. 
“This is just a bit of preparedness.” 


INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION 
OF THE ANALYTIC SYNTHETIC 
METHOD OF TEACHING READ- 
ING TO DEAF CHILDREN.* 


BY D. FRANCES KAUFFMAN 


There are recognized standards in 
methods and principles of teaching hear- 
ing children. I feel that the oftener we 
successfully introduce these into the work 
for deaf children the more we are coun- 
teracting their handicap and the nearer 
to the normal we are making them. 

Some years ago the analytic-synthetic 
method of teaching reading was intro- 
duced into the public schools. Modern 
educators regard it as far in advance of 
the old-fashioned synthetic method. The 
basic idea is that the instinctive love of a 
story shall make the child desire to learn 
to read. Hence the story is presented as 
a whole, and through the interest in it 
eventually mastery of technique, or phonic 
power, is secured without deadening me- 
chanical drills. From the beginning 
thought-getting rather than word-mastery 
is the motive. 

There are various excellent books based 
upon the analytic-synthetic method of 
teaching reading. A good book should 
have a content of sustained and vital in- 
terest, written in language within the 
comprehension of the children who are to 
read it. (Deaf children beginning this 
work are two or three years older than 
the hearing children.) Nursery rhymes, 
animal stories, fables, stories concerning 
familiar occupations, or those duplicating 
the children’s experiences furnish suitable 
material. There should be sufficient 





*A paper read at the New York meeting of 
the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Special Education. Reprinted from 
The Journal of the Association for April, 1917. 


rhythm and repetition to aid the memory 
in a narrative containing several inei- 
dents. There should be a strong appeal 
to the imagination and to the sense of 
humor. The book should contain attract- 
ive pictures which suggest, rather than 
tell, the story. Such a combination will 
foster the dramatic instinct and accord- 
ingly develop imagination. Without 
working especially for it, we have found 
that this work has greatly improved the 
memory of all the children, particularly 
the slower of the congenitally deaf chil- 
dren. 

At present we are using the Story 
Hour Books, since they combine the 
requisites of the analytic - synthetic 
method in a well-graded series, written 
within the comprehension and experience 
of our deaf children. They contain much 
usable language. This is especially true 
of the first book, which is based upon the 
“Mother Goose” rhymes. Much of the 
language of these rhymes is woven into 
the stories ; hence from the beginning the 
children meet familiar friends. 

As the manual which accompanies the 
book fully explains the method and con- 
tains many helpful devices and sugges- 
tions, I shall give but a brief outline. 

1. The basic “Mother Goose” rhymes 
are taught in an earlier grade. 

2. The story is told simply, vividly, 
dramatically, in the exact language of the 
text. 

3. After the telling of the story the 
children dramatize it. 

4. Reproduction of the story follows, 
with as little aid from the teacher as pos- 
sible until the order of incidents is estab- 
lished and the exact language of the text 
fixed. The desire to “play” the story has 
aroused even the duller children, and they 
ask to be allowed to take the books home, 
in order to study the parts. At first the 
slower and more timid children take parts 
that necessitate pantomime only, but as 
soon as they so desire they are allowed to 
impersonate characters who speak. We 
have been encouraged in this work by the 
improvement shown, in consequence of it, 
by slow congenitally deaf children. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF RESIDUAL 
HEARING* 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


The fact that many of the pupils of 
our schools for the deaf possess some 
residual hearing is well known to every 
one connected with the education of the 
deaf. 

The extent to which this imperfect 
hearing can be made of service to the 
pupils is not so well known, and in the 
vast majority of cases no effort is made 
at present to develop and educate this 
residual hearing. 

This failure to utilize a valuable aid to 
mental development and language- and 
speech-teaching is due primarily to the 
lack of the necessary helpers to do the 
work. Most of the auricular training, in 
order to be effective, requires the services 
of at least one teacher for each two pupils 
receiving instruction at the same time. 
During the five hours of the school day 
one teacher could, under the most favor- 
able conditions, give a minimum of neces- 
sary instruction to twenty pupils, allow- 
ing half an hour to each two pupils. 
Nothing less than this would be worth 
doing. In a school maintaining 300 pu- 
pils there would certainly be found 50 
who could be really benefited by intelli- 
gent auricular training. That would re- 
quire two to three additional teachers, 
unless some other work was sacrificed in 
order to supply the time and teachers re- 
quired for the education or reéducation 
of residual hearing. 

The second reason for the general fail- 
ure of the schools to do an adequate 
amount of this auricular training is the 
lack of a true appreciation of the possible 
benefits to the pupils. If all those in au- 
thority in our schools fully realized what 
could be accomplished, they might find a 
way of providing the time and the teach- 
ers to do the work. 

Last year 61 per cent of the pupils in 





*A paper read at the New York meeting of 
the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Special Education. Reprinted from 
The Journal of the Association for April, 1917. 


my school received daily auricular train- 
ing and 42 per cent benefited very greatly 
from it. The difference in the percent- 
ages is because some of the pupils are so 
young—four years of age—that just what 
the ultimate benefit may be cannot be defi- 
nitely stated at the end of the first year. 

What should be the standards of the 
amount and the character of sound per- 
ception required in order that the benefits 
from auricular training may be an ade- 
quate return for the time and effort ex- 
pended? First of all, I would suggest 
that, as the principal object of auricular 
training is to enable the pupils to under- 
stand spoken language through the ear 
and to clarify and improve their own 
speech, it is necessary that the islands of 
residual hearing should lie within the 
range of the speaking voices of men and 
women. 

The ability to perceive shrill sounds, 
like whistles, or very low sounds, like the 
organ -bass, is of some value, undoubt- 
edly; but unless accompanied by other 
islands of hearing in the range of human 
tones, I have not felt that the precious 
educational hours of the deaf child should 
be used in auricular training. 

In my own work, unless I can develop 
the power of discriminating with 90 per 
cent of accuracy between at least five 
vowels when shouted within half an inch 
of the ear, I have not considered it ad- 
visable to devote further time to auricu- 
lar training. I spend, however, from two 
to six months in the endeavor to teach 
this degree of discrimination before aban- 
doning the effort, since the brain can be 
taught to hear just as it can be taught to 
add or multiply, provided there is an ave- 
nue of approach. 

I test every pupil who comes to me, for 
ability to determine, first, how many 
times a sound is made near the ear. The 
sounds used at the start are those of a 
vibrating whistle, a bell, and clapping of 
the hands. If the production of these 
sounds a foot from the ear can be per- 
ceived, I go on to test the ability to tell 
how many times the vowel a (ah) is ut- 
tered very near the ear. If this can be 
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done, then tests of increasing difficulty 
are given till the utilizable extent of hear- 
ing is approximately determined. 

It is impossible at this time or place to 
go into the details of the process of build- 
ing up in the brain of the child a working 
comprehension of language through the 
ear. Our task this morning can only be 
the directing of attention to the very great 
and helpful possibilities that lie at our 
hands in the existence of residual hearing 
in the cases of many of our pupils. 


DISCUSSION 
BY ELBERT A. GRUVER 


Where shall we draw the line between a 
school for the deaf and one for the hard-of- 
hearing child? What degree of deafness quali- 
fies a child for a place in a school for the deaf ? 
I have given considerable thought to these 
questions in recent years. At one time I felt 
that no child with sufficient hearing to receive 
instructions through the ear had any place in 
a school for the deaf, My opinion has changed 
in this respect, and now I think that any child 
whose hearing is so dull that he is unable to 
receive instructions easily belongs in a school 
for the deaf. I! think it very necessary and 
proper that the children be given as much in- 
struction through the ear as possible, even if 
it is necessary to raise the voice. 

The general use of oral methods in nearly all 
our schools has been a leading factor in the 
rapid advancement in the development of re- 
sidual hearing. These methods are almost en- 
tirely natural methods of education and have 
brought the hard-of-hearing child more closely 
in touch with the school for the deaf than in 
former years, and have also had their lasting 
effect upon our attitude toward the mentally 
slow child, for often our hard-of-hearing pupils 
are of this class. This has led me to another 
change of opinion. It has been generally con- 
ceded that the dull deaf child can be developed 
best through a free use of a combination of all 
methods, and particularly that the mentally de- 
ficient deaf child is in a sorry plight when it is 
attempted to teach him in an oral school. 





RHYTHM* 
BY PATTIE THOMASON 


“In the beginning there was rhythm.” 
The word “rhythm” comes from the 
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Greek word “rhythmos,” which means 
“to flow”; thus, by development, we get 
the idea of the measured flow of move- 
ment, or beat, in verse, in music, or, by 
analogy, in other connections. 

The early critics of prosody distin- 
guished three elements of which rhythm 
was composed—the spoken word, the 
tune in music and song, and the bodily 
motion. 

Dr. Sears, of Clark University, says: 


While the Greeks may have made rhythm an 
altogether too important element in the educa- 
tion of their youth, we, on the other hand, 
have erred in not appreciating the fact that all 
life, mental and physical, is perfect in propor- 
tion to the perfection of its rhythm. Brain 
activity is not made of currents of force, but 
rather of rhythm among the brain cells. Lack 
of appreciation of the part that rhythm plays 
in the processes of life has prevented child life 
in home and in school from rising to the 
heights it should. 


So we teachers of the deaf should set 
for ourselves the very high aim of leading 
in an educational movement. Let us rec- 
ognize rhythm as a tremendous factor in 
the development of the individuality of 
the child, and this is, in its last analysis, 
the end sought in all teaching. 

If rhythm is to be an important element 
in the intellectual development of the 
child, then it must be considered in a 
broader sense than that exemplified by 
clapping, marching, and beating time, 
since rhythm has its origin, not in math- 
ematics, but in poetry. 

We should train the child’s powers of 
observation and understanding so that he 
will spontaneously respond to all the 
“rhythms of life’—such as “human 
rhythms,” “nature rhythms,” “bodily 
rhythms,” “cosmic rhythms,” and “musi- 
cal rhythms.” By giving a child this kind 
of education, which certain psychologists 
regard as emotional rather than as a pet- 
ception in character, we awaken within 
him sensations of mind, heart, and body 
which make up a composite feeling. The 
child is thus made better able to interpret 
his material and immaterial needs and to 
adjust himself to the conditions of nature 
surrounding him. 

The work in rhythm consists in de- 
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veloping the rhythmic sense in deaf chil- 
dren by the correlation of voice training, 
physical training, and language. 

There are two physical agents by means 
of which we appreciate sound and 
rhythm. They are the ear as regards the 
first, and the whole nervous system as re- 
gards the latter. I proceeded, therefore, 
to give my pupils a vibratory education 
by tuning the whole nervous system to 
perceive sound and rhythm images. This 
is what Dr. Currier aptly terms “waking 
the deaf child up.” This waking is neces- 
sary to convey to him the real meaning 
of sound and of spoken language. It is 
vitalizing speech and language to the deaf 
child. 

Since deafness is the natural state of 
the new-born infant and hearing an ac- 
quired faculty, we should educate him to 
perceive tone tactually, so that the effect 
upon him will be, as nearly as possible, 
analogous to that of hearing. 

The first step in vibratory education is 
to give the child a vibratory experience. 
His whole body should first be made sen- 
sitive to vibration. He then should be 
trained to distinguish between crude 
noises and musical sound. He should be 
made sensitive to these “unmusical 
noises,” so that he may come to dislike 
them and in time stop making them. On 
the other hand, he should be so charmed 
by musical tones that he will welcome 
them and, in time, be able to reproduce 
them. This training is given through a 
series of exercises with the piano, guitar, 
drums, bells, and the teacher’s voice, 
which fixes the child’s attention upon 
modulations of sound. This develops the 
ability to appreciate ‘relative pitch and 
that distinct faculty which appreciates 
quality of tone. 


DISCUSSION 
BY MARY A. AYMAR 


I shall speak briefly this morning on rhythm 
as an aid to voice training and the value of 
rhythm in speech. G. Stanley Hall tells us that 
all energy is probably rhythmic. Rhythm is the 
first aspect which is so emphasized in all music, 
which seems to have a tune, tune origin. Its 
chief features are repetitions, cadences, stresses, 
time-markings, etc. 


We have long accepted the theory that the 
development of the race is in a way represented 
in the child. Among all primitive peoples the 
drum seems to have been the first musical in- 
strument, and it is the first one that attracts 
young children. This is because it is a purely 
rhythmical instrument. 

Deaf children show all the impulses of a 
normal child. They like to make a noise, beat 
upon things, march, etc. Of course, they do 
not perceive the sound, but they do enjoy the 
vibrations caused by the sound. 

Psychologists say that even a very young 
child is capable of rhythmic stimuli long before 
it is capable of any other act of attention; so 
I begin with these little people as soon as they 
have elements developed enough to make the 
combination boom. I begin with the babbling 
part of it first, as bu, bu, bu, bu, boom. Then 
I show a picture of a child beating a drum. I 
then take them to the piano and let them feel 
the vibrations which I play—a little simple ex- 
ercise representing the roll and beat of a drum. 

After this muscular memory is somewhat 
awakened and developed, we all say with the 
piano, “Boom, boom, boom, boom, boom.” The 
purpose of this exercise is for the resonance 
and bringing the voice forward. Good voices 
depend on good bodily and good physical con- 
ditions. Some one has said that a fine voice 
does not hold us spellbound by the tonality 
alone, but by the thought and feeling expressed. 

Rhythm in speech, then, is the codrdination 
of thought and feelings, as well as tonality. 
Rhythmic activity helps for freedom of mind 
and body and organs of speech, and gives an 
opportunity for the imagination to act. 

After the boom exercise, I show the children 
a picture of a dog, and I say, “Now I am going 
to tell you something. A dog says, ‘Bow, wow, 
wow.’” Now what happens? Well, every child 
for a few moments is a dog saying, “Bow, 
wow, wow.” You see the imagination is at 
work. I ask the children to write it on the 
board. Then I write it like this—bow, wow, 
wow. They go to the piano and we sing it to 
a simple exercise. 


THE MISSION OF THE SPEECH 
SPECIALIST* 


BY JAMES SONNETT GREENE, M. D. 


Modern medicine has put to its credit 
a notable achievement by its demonstra- 
tien that defective speech is at bottom a 
pathological condition. 

Speech and its defects have been treat- 
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ed or mistreated by almost everybody, in 
all walks of life, because, as far back as 
we can go in our literature, there was 
some one who needed treatment. The 
case of Moses is an illustrious example. 

In following up the literary history of 
defective speech we find four outstanding 
periods: (1) from the earliest historical 
records to the early part of the nineteenth 
century; (2) from the early part of the 
nineteenth century to the period of surgi- 
cal operations ; (3) the period of surgical 
operations, chiefly confined to the year 
1841, and (4) from the surgical period to 
the present day. 

Judging from the Greek vocabulary, 
containing, as it does, a large variety of 
terms relating to impediments of speech, 
we are justified in the conclusion that not 
a few persons thus afflicted were to be 
found among the ancient Greeks. 

The stimulus given to every other art 
and science by the development of the 
Greek language seems to have had little 
or no effect in aiding the sages of ancient 
Greece to arrive at the formulation of 
any satisfactory classification of defective 
speech. 

The Romans classed stuttering and lisp- 
ing with other infirmities and peculiari- 
ties. The stutterer and lisper had his 
special name, balbus blesus; so had the 
squinter, the bandy-legged, and the long- 
nosed person. But little practical knowl- 
edge of these ailments really existed. 

Operations for defects of speech were 
performed before, but nothing of a defi- 
nite nature occurred until 1841, when 
Dieffenbach announced his operations on 
the tongue for the cure of defective 
speech, especially stuttering. 

Surgical enthusiasm was on; it spread 
like wildfire over the entire continent. A 
regular mania took possession of the sur- 
geons of Europe for the cure of defective 
speech, each one of note claiming to be 
the inventor of a new modification of 
some previous operation. The methods 
were generally arranged by nationalities, 
the Germans following Dieffenbach; the 
French, Velpeau; the English, Yearsley 
and Braid. Nearly 200 cases in France 
alone submitted to the operation in the 
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course of the year. At the end of the 
year a cry of warning was raised, and 
those who had tried the experiment found 
the courage to acknowledge their grave 
error. 

Following this surgical period peda- 
gogic methods came into vogue and were 
carried out by teachers both abroad and 
here ; for teachers connected with the va- 
rious schools and universities deplored 
the fact that pure, unalloyed speech was 
fast becoming a lost art, and this gave a 
great impetus to all manner of didactic 
methods. At about the same time a real- 
ization of psychic influences necessitating 
counteracting suggestions came into style, 
especially for the relief of stuttering. 

Psycho-analysists for awhile were very 
busy; their fundamental argument was 
that stuttering like all phobias and obses- 
sions, was caused by a psychic complex 
which is endowed with extremely intense 
emotions and inhibitions, and therefore 
possesses so impelling a power that it 
forces the patient to be more or less under 
its influence. The physical and psychic 
symptoms of defective speech are merely 
projections of the conflicts piled up in the 
emotional complex. According to my 
classification, there is the phanerogenetic 
stutterer and the cryptogenetic stutterer. 
The cryptogenetic stutterer is the incura- 
ble wanderer who needs medical scientific 
treatment. Those were the cases that Mr. 
Albert Gutzmann was unable to cure, and 
also those are the cases which are not 
cured today by most of those engaged in 
defective speech work. 

At the university clinic at Berlin it was 
definitely demonstrated by Prof. Herman 
Gutzmann that defective speech children 
are sick children. Ljispers usually had 
some pathological condition of the pe- 
ripheral end organs of speech. Stutterers 
usually had a central involvement which 
required extensive medical examination 
to diagnose and classify. A speech spe- 
cialist of America bears out the patholog- 
ical contention by citing that 97 per cent 
of 1,000 cases of stuttering that came 
under his observation had some patholog- 
ical condition that required medical treat- 
ment, and in about 38 per cent of the 
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cases surgical treatment of some form or 
other had to be resorted to. 

Hysteria is not an organic disease, 
there being no involvement of the pe- 
ripheral organs, of the spinal cord, nor of 
the medulla. It is a disease of the mind, 
using the term “mind” scientifically, as 
being the product of certain “unknown 
alterations of the cerebral cell” and rep- 
resenting the highest functions of the 
brain. It has been called a “psychologic 
disaggregation,” a “psychologic lesion,” a 
“disease of the personality.” In any case 
it is very real, very distressing, and 
worthy of our best attention. 

All vocal sounds are produced by co- 
ordinate action of the phonatory respira- 
tory mechanism. The independent action 
of each of these two mechanisms may be 
apparently excellent, but if for any reason 
their codrdinate action is not possible, 
there can be no vocal sounds or phona- 
tion. We may then have loss of voice 
with no paralysis whatsoever of the vocal 
cords nor any of the intrinsic muscles of 
the larynx. 

The case seen was that of a child about 
nine years old, who for two years never 
spoke above a whisper. On examination 
by means of the laryngoscope the true 
state of the vocal cords was revealed. An 
application of the internal faradic brush 
was sufficient to remove the anesthesia of 
the larynx. 

A great barrier in the way of mental 
development is the lack of power of ex- 
pression, and it is universally conceded 
that until the faculty of speech is estab- 
lished no man can ever become a useful 
citizen. Efficiency and ease seem to go 
together as a characteristic of mental 
strength and economy. “Living at the 
tips of one’s nerves” through an impedi- 
ment of speech tends to develop vicious 
circles of nervous instability, resulting in 
an increase of criminals, prostitutes, and 
general failures. 

Pathologic conditions which render the 
nasal passages impervious and at the same 
time interfere with the proper adjust- 
ment of the palatal muscles are most 
detrimental to the singing and speaking 
voice. A voice, to be pleasing, must have 
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its tone vibrations, which are produced 
by the action of the vocal cords on the 
expiratory blast, reinforced by sound 
waves from the cavities of the chest and 
head. The nose and accessory sinuses 
play a very important part as vocal reso- 
nators. The resonant element acting on 
the fundamental tone produced by the 
larynx develops overtones which give 
color or timber to vocal sound. The fol- 
lowing are the most frequent pathologic 
intranasal conditions which interfere with 
the functions of the nose and accessory 
sinuses and either directly or indirectly 
with voice and speech: deviations of the 
nasal septum, hypertrophy or hyperplasia 
of turbinates, polypoid growths, and ade- 
noids. When present, these conditions 
can be eliminated on proper diagnosis and 
treatment, and speech that was muffled, 
loose, and unmusical changes to speech 
that is pleasing and melodious. 

May we not Hope that through the co- 
operation of education and medicine in 
the task of curing disorders of speech the 
new generation will go forth better 
equipped in this battle of life? 


TONE AND HEARING* 
BY GEORGE B. MC AULIFFE, M. D. 


Sound is a mental result originating 
from certain changes in the ear and brain 
due to vibrations. Vibration is the basis 
of tone. The human ear appreciates vi- 
brations from 16 to 48,000 per second. 
The musical ear may hear as high as 
34,000. Insects hear still higher. The 
human ear limit is ordinarily 11 octaves, 
but for practical purposes 7 octaves suf- 
fice. Vibration less than those producing 
sound help in instructing the deaf. The 
totally deaf may feel vibrations more 
keenly than do those with normal hear- 
ing: in fact, its appreciation becomes de- 
veloped almost into a separate sense. 
This likewise explains a form of deafness 
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called paracousis willisu, in which the af- 
flicted persons can hear conversation in a 
noisy room or on a train, while they are 
very deaf to the same conversation car- 
ried on in a quiet room. Here the vibra- 
tions seem to carry on to the sensorium 
the lighter tones of speech and make the 
latter more audible. Unfortunately this 
form of deafness is of bad omen as to 
the recovery of hearing. Again, the deaf 
are more deaf to foreign languages than 
to their own, and to strange voices than 
to those of their family. 

Hearing is subjective and objective. 
This explains why voices are so different 
in intensity and pitch in the deaf. A 
person with catarrhal or conduction deaf- 
ness hears his own voice loudly because 
it cannot escape easily from his clogged 
ears. He therefore speaks very low, 
imagining that he is speaking loud 
enough. His subjective hearing is louder 
than his objective. A person with nerve 
deafness does not hear his voice well on 
account of his damaged internal ear or 
brain. He thus talks loudly so that others 
may hear. 

Aprosexia is that condition of mental 
cloudiness or phlegmatic stupidity which 
is often thought to be inattention. It is. 
in fact, due to the withdrawal of the deaf 
individual from participation in mental 
activity because he finds he does not hear 
and therefore will not try. It is found 
particularly in those who have adenoids. 
The mental rebound is surprising on re- 
moval of the growths and the restoration 
of the hearing. 

There are two kinds of deafness—con- 
duction, generally catarrhal, and nerve 
deafness. The former is caused by a 
swelling of the Eustachian tube. As only 
one person in four has normal hearing, 
we can see that many musicians may be 
partially deaf. The musical ear is one of 
fine auditory memory. 

The one great fault of hygiene pro- 
ductive of more aural trouble than any 
other is violently blowing the nose. This 
act carries into the ear infection, as in 
grippe and salt-water bathing. It causes 
inflammation and swelling of the Eusta- 
chian tube. 


I think that apart from the visitations 
of systematic diseases, which unfortu- 
nately select the ear as a field for their 
activity, like cerebrospinal meningitis, 
preventive medicine has rendered prob- 
able a better race of hearers, and conse- 
quently a better race of speakers. 


SPEECH WORK IN THE DETROIT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


BY MRS. FRANK A. REED 


In the Detroit public schools the child 
is sent to a specialist for speech improve- 
ment work half a day, twice a week, and 
then returned to the teacher with instruc- 
tions as to how he is to read and recite. 
Stress is laid on the importance of re- 
laxation, on correct—that is, natural— 
breathing. After this the next step is re- 
laxation on outgoing breath. As speech 
is given during exhalation, speech there- 
fore is given during relaxation. Stam- 
merers and stutterers strain when talk- 
ing—they are at a tension; it is impor- 
tant to try to teach them relaxation. 

The children can be taught to help 
themselves toward correct breathing and 
speaking by being shown the “geography” 
of the speech organs—both normal con- 
ditions and deviations. 

Then comes the blending ; the continu- 
ous production of a vowel,’an easy start, 
and a continuous production. The psy- 
chological side is also studied, and the 
children are helped to develop self-con- 
trol and self-reliance; to eliminate fear 
and the fear of talking. Knowledge dissi- 
pates fear; when the child knows how he 
will not be afraid. 

At the beginning of this work in De- 
troit, at the first survey, there were found 
350 children ; but it has since been found 
that many children hitherto considered 
as stubborn or backward, shy, or poor 
spellers were children with defective 
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All the teachers are now taking 


speech. 
interest in this work. 


THE NEED OF SPEECH WORK IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS * 


BY ALMA M. BULLOWA 


Unfortunately here in New York we 
cannot even lay claim to correct speech 
standards! New York, unlike Boston, 
is a place and not a condition, and indeed 
it is because it is so many places—Little 
Italy, Little Russia, Little Ireland, Little 
Poland—that there is no standard of cor- 
rectly spoken English ; that we speak, not 
one dialect, but many, and that it is the 
most difficult thing in the world for an 
educated adult to keep his standard—to 
maintain a purity of language against the 
corruptions of the majority in the streets. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of pure 
English ! 

In Hunter College High School the 
percentage of American-born students is 
rather greater than in most of the city’s 
high schools, and therefore the following 
statistics must be considered as signifi- 
cant. Of our students 10 per cent are of 
foreign birth, while 50 per cent speak a 
language other than English in their 
homes! There are, of course, numbers 
of students who do not speak acceptable 
English ; but unless they speak a foreign 
tongue, I have not classified them as be- 
longing to the 50 per cent who do not 
speak English at home. 

Those who speak Yiddish or German 
predominate, and this will be seen to 
have a great influence upon both vocal 
and speech habits, since the low-lying 
tongue of the Yiddish or German condi- 
tions the type of both voice and speech 
in the English of these students. I have 
met, in the course of the past two and 
one-half years in our high schools, stu- 
dents who speak in their homes and 
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home neighborhoods Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian, Russian, Hungarian, Rou- 
manian, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
pure Hebrew, and who have in conse- 
quence but little time to accustom either 
their speech apparatus or their ears to 
the speech which is merely adopted. 
They speak English with every variety 
and degree of foreign influence apparent, 
and they do so “with an air,” quite plac- 
idly, as if to say, “The mannerism of my 
particular English makes it mine indi- 
vidually and especially, therefore, it is 
well.” Moreover, unless the student is 
directed by a specialist who can say that 
the fault lies just here or there; that the 
difficulty lies in confusion of tonics or in 
false speech melody, for example, it is 
almost impossible for the bewildered one 
to find a path in the maze of her linguis- 
tic difficulties. 

3ut not alone to the foreign born or to 
those who speak a foreign language at 
home can we ascribe the deteriorated 
condition of our language. It is the fault 
equally of those who are native born and 
who are insensible of their responsibility 
to be well spoken, as well as to be well 
dressed, well mannered, and well read. 

There is no good reason why the high, 
shrill tones of the boy Americana should 
be a by-word among the nations, and that 
such a condition should exist when our 
growing love of music causes us to pro- 
vide public concerts in our city parks and 
to increase the number of hours devoted 
to music in our high schools and college 
curricula is a veritable paradox. It is al- 
most time for us to realize that the hu- 
man vocal instrument is worth using cor- 
rectly, and that if it is worth while spend- 
ing hours in an attempt to get beautiful 
sounds from such man-made instruments 
as the piano and the violin, it is a sad 
abuse of the God-made instrument to 
neglect its development altogether. 

The average of students afflicted with 
the several types of nasality is 20 per 
cent; of those whose voices are abnor- 
mally high, 18 per cent; of these-«whose 
voices are throaty, 10-per cent. Twery 
variety of ineffectively managed voice or 





































of faulty voice has been found in the 
average high-school class, and by train- 
ing the students along the simplest lines 
to use and control the breath many seem- 
ing miracles have been accomplished. 
The strong and useful voice has replaced 
the inaudible, weak one that was due to 
lack of muscular control; the purified 
free tone has been substituted for the 
tight, constricted one; the high shrill 
voice—too often entirely lacking in reso- 
nance—has given place to the lower, 
fuller one. The average high-school girl 
can be heard abusing the language at any 
time in the street-cars or elsewhere. She 
is slovenly and incorrect in so many 
varieties of form that one might say, 
without exaggeration, that 100 per cent 
of the high-school students require 
speech work. In the past two years and 
six months I have met with students who 
stutter and stammer (or who have a ten- 
dency to stammer) ; with those who lisp 
in varied forms, with the hist s, the 
faulty ng (which exists in 15 per cent of 
our students), the r, false blends, ina- 
bility to make certain combinations of 
speech sounds, mistaken tonics, confu- 
sion of the subtonics and a tonics, and 
these are merely some of the general 
problems which confront one in high- 
school speech classes. 

First there is the lack of standard! 
Our students have never been taught to 
listen to themselves nor to others. No 
correct standard has been set either at 
home or in school, and the beauty and 
usefulness of acceptable English has 
never been pointed out. They are in the 
condition of the deaf with the excuse of 
the deaf. Their own ugly, raucous tones 
disturb them as little as do the grating 
sounds of the car wheels or trucks or the 
other melodies of the noisy city streets. I 
have asked a class at the beginning of its 
work in “oral English” to characterize a 
good voice, and invariably the sole char- 
acteristic specified is that it should be low. 
It is the ideal by contrast to those voices 
which they generally hear—high and 
shrill and penetrating—since so few 
realize that it is easier to speak through 
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noise than above it. In order to acquire 
the low “lady-like” voice which high- 
school students believe suits their condi- 
tion, as opposed to the shrill shout of 
elementary school days, many students 
close their mouths and inaudibility and 
nasality result. On the other hand, one 
student who was asked to comment upon 
Miss Mathison’s voice in “Caliban,” said 
that she didn’t like it, because it was so 
low and different from other voices that 
it made her feel she wasn’t on earth at 
all. A vocal standard must be estab- 
lished, if not earlier, at least in the high 
school. 

But the elementary school course is al- 
ready overcrowded; there is an over- 
whelming amount of work to be done, 
and under the present conditions special 
speech work for those very defective is 
the best solution of the problem that the 
average school has to offer. I was talk- 
ing with a young teacher the other day, 
and she assured me that there was no 
time to stop a reading lesson for the 
dropped ¢ or d; it was not sufficiently im- 
portant. I asked her what she did if a 
child’s voice was very unpleasant, and 
she said that she didn’t notice that, as a 
rule, and if she did she wouldn’t say any- 
thing, since the poor child might cry. I 
asked her what she did if the child of 
Italian birth or parentage confused the t 
and d, and said “ditn’t,” and she said she 
always tried to make the children hear 
the difference, while in the case of the 
faulty ng she told the children to drop 
the g. 

Setting the standard, however, is only 
one-half of the work of the high schools, 
and that which is more important re- 
mains to be discussed. We must see to 
it that our students accept the standard; 
that they form habits which are practical 
working habits of voice and_ speech. 
There is a false conception abroad, which 
is due to the old prejudice against “elocu- 
tion” as it was taught a half century ago, 
as it is taught today, though (and be it 
spoken gratefully), not generally. Many 
of our students, however, have conceived 
such a prejudice to being taught how to 














speak, to what they think must be arti- 
ficiality, that the notion must be com- 
bated before real progress can be se- 
cured. ‘My voice is natural,” they say, 
though at the same time admitting that 
it is disagreeable, “and were I to speak 
this new way people would laugh and say 
that I was trying to put on airs.” There 
are a hundred ways of demonstrating 
that the voice or speech which is unde- 
sirable is habitual, but not natural; that 
it is no more natural than any patholog- 
ical condition for the cure or correction 
of which the medical man is consulted. 

The best and surest way of establish- 
ing the supreme importance of good 
voice and correct speech will be for the 
high-school teachers of English to realize 
their error in continuing to place the em- 
phasis upon the written, and not the 
spoken, word. In this age of specializa- 
tion a man could very well get along 
without being able to write or to spell. 
There are stenographers and secretaries 
and printed postal cards with ready-to- 
use sentiments, and these accomplish all 
such mechanical matters for him, much 
as did the scribes and scriveners of old; 
but a man must talk for himself! 


SPEECH CORRECTION AS A 
SCHOOL PROBLEM * 


BY JOHN F. REIGART 


There should be no assumption that 
speech correction is merely a school prob- 
lem ; it should be also a social, a medical, 
a psychological problem. There is also 
the assumption that the child when en- 
tering school is ready to learn written 
language. As a fact, children at this 
stage have a very imperfect use of 
spoken language; occasionally none at 
all. It has been found, in the study of 
the teaching of reading, that the child 





*A paper read at the New York meeting of 
the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Special Education. Reprinted from 
The Journal of the Association for April, 1917. 
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needs appreciative ideas. The new analy- 
sis will lead to phonetics, rhythm, breath- 
ing, tone production, and phrasing. Not 
only the correction of gross defects, but 
the refinement of speech should be in the 
hands of the grade teacher, not of the 
specialist. 

The teacher should know something 
about the various organs used, not for 
purposes of diagnosis, but to understand 
more of the relationship between the 
function and the organ performing the 
function. She should be trained in pho- 
netics—how speech is formed, not “note- 
book” phonetics, but motor, for speech 
is action. She should know the psychol- 
ogy of speech. The teacher must have a 
knowledge of physiology, of psychology, 
and of phonetics, and for special cases 
she must have special training. 

The child should receive special in- 
spection, medical supervision, and aid if 
needed, and should be assisted by the 
hygienist, neurologist, and psychiatrist. 


TEACH DEAF SOLDIERS TO READ 
LIPS 


In the army there is no use for a deaf 
soldier, though he be otherwise physically 
fit. He cannot any longer hear the orders 
given; he cannot guard himself against 
approaching dangers. He returns home 
only to find that the world is through 
with him, for there is no room in the 
trades for any but a trained man with 
good hearing. 

The tasks that confronts those who 
undertake to ameliorate the condition of 
the soldiers made deaf in the war are of 
a twofold nature. These men must be 
trained to a better understanding of the 
spoken word, which is accomplished 
through instruction in lip-reading. The 
second need is that of vocational training, 
if a knowledge of lip-reading alone is not 
sufficient to enable the individual to re- 
sume his former occupation—The Cath- 
olic Universe. 
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SPEECH CLINICS IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


BY JENNIE HEDRICK 


There are three speech clinics in Wash- 
ington. The first free clinic was estab- 
lished at the Georgetown University 
Hospital, February 16, 1916, in connec- 
tion with the Child Study Department, 
and is open on Tuesday afternoons from 
2 to 3 o'clock. We now have 14 cases, 
10 being stutterers—r man, 8 boys, and 
a girl. Excellent progress has been noted 
in nearly every case. The largest attend- 
ance on any afternoon was I0. 

The Georgetown Clinic, located three 
blocks south of the Volta Bureau, was so 
far from the center of the city that I felt 
constrained to start another. On bring- 
ing the subject to the attention of Dr. 
Elnora C. Folkmar, superintendent of 
the Women’s Evening Clinic, 720 13th 
street N. W., she immediately granted 
permission to open a second clinic, and 
has enthusiastically aided in making it a 
success. The clinic was opened on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916, and is held on Saturdays 
from 10.30 to 11.30 a. m., as that was 
found to be the hour most convenient for 
school children to attend. White chil- 
dren only are received and a small sum is 
charged, with the twofold purpose of 
helping to defray the expense and to fos- 
ter a spirit of manly independence in the 
child. In the first two cases stuttering 
appeared to run in the family. In all, ro 
patients have been examined; 2 were 
sent by school teachers, 6 by the school 
nurse, and 2 by physicians. The maxi- 
mum attendance on any morning was 6. 

The third speech clinic was started at 
the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hos- 
pital, 1147 15th street N. W., on October 
4, 1916. At this clinic the hard of hear- 
ing over 12 years of age are afforded an 
opportunity to learn lip-reading. This 


enables them to retain their own speech 
and to continue their association with 
hearing companions. Three has been the 
maximum attendance here. 

During the year ending February 16, 
1917, 30 patients were treated in three 
Of these, 12 were stutterers, 16 


clinics. 
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had faulty articulation, and 2 were deaf. 

As the work at the clinics progressed 
favorably, the heavier task of awakenin 
public interest was aroused. With the 
aid of letters, telephone calls, and _per- 
sonal interviews this important subject 
has been presented to the Commissioner 
of Education, to the superintendent, the 
principals, and the medical inspector of 
the public schools, to the judge of the 
Juvenile Court, and to the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. Letters from these 
officials expressing their appreciation in 
the work have been received. A census 
of speech defects in the schools is now 
being taken, preliminary to the appoint- 
ment of a special teacher qualified to cor- 
rect such cases. 


DEATH OF MISS TAPP 


The Louisville Post of May 26 contains the 
following sad notice of the passing of a lovable 
teacher of lip-reading and a member of the 
Association who made a brave fight for life 
during many weeks: 

Miss Frances J. Tapp died this morning at 
the residence of her sister, Mrs. John B. Bas- 
kin, 1527 South Third street. She had been ill 
since October and had been confined to her 
bed for four months. Her father, Mr. Presley 
H. Tapp, died May 4. 

Miss Tapp was born in Louisville and lived 
here all her life. She was educated here and 
in schools in New York. From childhood she 
was a member of the Methodist Church, and 
her greatest interest was always in the work 
of the church and Sunday school. She be- 
longed to the Fourth Avenue congregation. 

Miss Tapp is survived by her mother, her 
sister, Mrs. Baskin, and a brother, Mr. William 
W. Tapp. The funeral will be held Sunday 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from the residence. 
The interment will be private. 





Miss Mary Dugane writes that her summer 
class in lip-reading will be held during the 
month of July, at Cragsmoor, N. Y., a beautiful 
spot of about 2,000 feet elevation. The morning 
hours will be spent in regular systematic prac- 
tise. The rest of the day is open for walking, 
driving, picnicking, or resting—a splendid op- 
portunity to combine work and play. 





A BurEAuU For THE Dear.—The bill known 
during the last session of Congress as House 
of Representatives Bill No. 244 was reintro- 
duced on April 2, but may not be reached dur- 
ing this session, owing to the pressure of wat 
legislation. 
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Selecting a Specialist to Treat Diseases of the Ear 


BY BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


N ARTICLES published in THE 

Voitta Review* I have several times 
advised those suffering from aural dis- 
orders to eschew domestic medication, 
to avoid uneducated and incompetent 
practitioners, and to entrust themselves 
only to the best otologist within their 
reach. I am neither surprised nor of- 
fended that this sound advice should 
have called forth criticisms of the fol- 
lowing sort: “Yes, doctor, it sounds pru- 
dent and scientific to tell us that our 
hearing is of the highest value; that to 
preserve or restore it the best profes- 
sional aid is not too good, and that we 
should get the best only. That sounds 
well; but what does it avail when we do 
not know where that best is to be found. 
Drop generalities and give us specific 
advice.” 

I cannot settle the question in the 
complacent manner of one of two broth- 
ers, both physicians in the west of Scot- 
land. When asked where to get the best 
doctor, he replied: “Where is the best 
doctor? Hoot! mon; that’s easy told. 
First there is myself; a step lower stands 
my brither Sandy ; when we have treated 
you, ye will need no ither.” 

The answer is by no means so easy; 
but I will try to accommodate my critic 
and offer some specific suggestions, 
which may prove helpful and, at the 
least, direct inquiry into reasonable 
channels. 

There is no absolute criterion for de- 
termining the merits of a physician. 
This fact bears hard upon the public 
and harder upon the members of the 
medical profession. From the want of 





*‘Tinnitus Aurium,” THe Votta Review, 
May, 1916. “The Causation of Deafness,” THE 
Voita Review, July, 1916. “The Menace in 
Suppurating Ears,” THe Votta Review, Octo- 
ber, 1916. “What is Hearing?” Tue Vora 
Review, February, 1917. Catarrhal Deafness, 
Tue Voutra Review, May, 1917. 
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such a criterion it happens not infre- 
quently that some inferior man gains a 
lucrative practice before reaching mid- 
dle age, while one of exceptional ability 
must wage a life-long struggle with pov- 
erty. This is an unjust condition com- 
ing down from past times and it is diffi- 
cult to correct. Nevertheless, there are 
some characteristics which point to fit- 
ness for practicing the healing art ; some 
which point the other way, and if you 
are really earnest in searching for the 
best doctor, it will be wise for you to 
consider them. 

The chief things entering into the 
make-up of the ideal physician are: 

1. Inborn aptitude. 

2. Liberal medical education. 

3. Long and wide experience. 

Of the natural aptitude we can judge 
only by inferences drawn from the phy- 
sician’s words, acts, and methods. These 
will be taken up later after consideration 
of the second and third qualifications. 

Medical education may to some ex- 
tent be taken for granted. Grossly 
ignorant men are now uncommon. 
Nearly all our States require a physician 
to have a license, and this is issued to 
those only who have taken degrees from 
chartered medical schools and _ have 
passed the ordeal of a State board of 
examiners. With few exceptions, the 
“regular” physicians now in_ practice 
have gone through a systematic course 
of medical instruction. The question is 
often asked, Which is preferable, the 
large or the small college? Each has its 
advantages. The great school, on ac- 
count of its reputation and high salaries, 
secures professors of extended reputa- 
tion who are considered authorities, and 
the graduate says with pride, “I studied 
therapeutics under H. C. Wood and 
chemistry under Theodore G. Worm- 
ey.” But the student has little personal 
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contact with these men, and beyond sit- 
ting as an auditor in their lecture-rooms 
seldom sees them. In the small school 
the student is often upon intimate terms 
with the professors and derives much 
benefit from that intercourse. In either 
type of school a young man of ability, 
ambition, and industry can secure a good 
foundation of medical knowledge; the 
great question before him is what will he 
build upon that foundation, for the 
superstructure must be his own work. 

This. brings us to consider experience, 
the doctor’s third qualification, and one 
fully as important as the best education 
given by the best college in the world. 
In regard to this matter, public senti- 
ment has undergone an _ astonishing 
change in the last half century. For- 
merly the elderly physician was esteemed 
by the community, and some branches of 
practice — for example, obstetrics — as- 
signed to him exclusively, or at least 
pursued under his supervision. He was 
also regarded by his younger colleagues 
with deferential respect, and his advice, 
even when not followed, was courte- 
ously received. Now there is a fad for 
very young men, a silly fashion based 
on a notion that they, more than their 
elders, are “up to date.” This craze is 
as foolish as the vulgar slang in which 
it finds expression. It might be ignored 
with contempt were it not for the fact 
that it is doing a vast amount of harm 
to the health of the community and sac- 
rificing many lives. In treating an or- 
gan so delicate and so complex as the 
ear, the tyro should for a while act as 
assistant to an older man, and should 
not assume undivided responsibility until 
he is fitted for it by adequate experience. 
A man who is intellectually mature may 
or may not have accumulated experience ; 
but it is perfectly certain that no one can 
have experience until he has lived the 
years in which it is gathered. Let it then 
be an indispensable qualification of the 
otologist you select that he is intellec- 
tually mature. 

As already remarked, a doctor’s in- 
born aptitude for his work is a matter 
of inference. A layman is prone to be 





misled in forming a judgment; for ap- 
parently great achievements in_ thera- 
peutics may be due to the termination of 
some morbid process which is self-limit- 
ing, or to other causes independent of 
medication. You should not draw con- 
clusions hastily. Nevertheless, if you 
know from personal observation (not 


newspaper advertising) of the restora- 


tion of a special sense apparently lost, 
of an invalid returned to the activities 
of life, of long-continued suffering per- 
manently relieved—such things ought to 
weigh heavily in the doctor’s favor. 

A high standard of conduct, a clean, 
honorable life are positive recommenda- 
tions. In the splendid galaxy of mas- 
ters of the healing art, in many ages and 
many countries, there were very few 
men of immoral lives or dissolute habits. 
‘Bring me,” said Lord Palmerston, “a 
thoroughly good doctor and I will show 
you an honorable gentleman.” 

A man’s intraprofessional reputation, 
as evinced by the confidence of his fel- 
low-practitioners, is a good guide for 
the laity. The surgeon who performs 
ovariotomy upon the wives of doctors is 
likely to be fully competent, though he 
may not be rated one of the popular, 
fashionable physicians of the community. 

Turning now to the negative side of 
the inquiry, what are the danger signals, 
the cautionary signs, warning you not to 
select the man in whom they are mant- 
fested? First is cynicism. The man 
who takes a pessimistic view of his fel- 
low-creatures, who suspects a mare’s 
nest under every bush, an unworthy 
motive in every action, is unwelcome 
everywhere and is totally out of place in 
the medical profession. He creates an 
atmosphere of suspicion, ill will, and de- 
pression, while the true physician irradi- 
ates confidence, hope, and encourage- 
ment. Let the cynic become a ‘divorce 
lawyer or a criminal detective, but keep 
away from our fraternity. 

Another inimical trait is inordinate 
egotism. Self-respect and a_ rational 
measure of self-confidence are desirable 
qualities important to the physician; but 
conceit, overweening egotism, are theif 
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detrimental counterfeits. Avoid the 
braggart, the man who boasts of his won- 
derful cures and epoch-making discover- 
ies. The place for a trumpeter is in a 
brass band, not in a doctor’s office. The 
self-centered egotist is not only repul- 
sive and a social nuisance, but he adver- 
tises the fact that he stands upon the 
threshold of insanity. Do you know that 
inordinate egotism is the common factor 
in most forms of mental alienation? 
Often it is the first symptom which noti- 
fies the neurologist of psychic deteriora- 
tion. The question may be asked, “Are 
not many men conducting the famous 
medical schools of Prussia notorious for 
their arrogance and_ self-assertion?” 
Yes; but in these respects they only dis- 
play traits which are basic characteris- 
tics of their nation, and hence show less 
morbidity than if they were individual 
peculiarities. Moreover, the fame of 
these men rests upon laboratory work 
rather than the treatment of patients. 
As clinicians they do not surpass men of 
other nationalities, and it is with the 
qualifications of the clinician that we are 
dealing. 

If the man to whom you apply looks 
into your ears, but does not examine 
your nose and throat—the common start- 
ing points of aural disorders—he is neg- 
lecting a plain duty and you had best 
seek another adviser. If he is in such a 
hurry to get to the golf links that he 
gives to each of the patients crowding 
his office only four or five minutes of his 
time (and this is not a fancy picture), 
do not wait for your turn, but take your 
hat and your departure. You will get 
just as much good by watching him play- 
ing golf as playing with instruments and 
ear diseases. Genuine otologic treatment 
cannot be given in such a modicum of 
time, and to take pay for a travesty like 
this is little better than getting money 
under false pretenses. 

Last, but not least, avoid the man_who 
Sneers at medical ethics, boasts that he 
accepts the methods of commercialism, 
and seeks to lower the noblest of profes- 
sions to the level of a money-making 
trade. I am fain to hope that such men 
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are few; but there are some of them, 
and they are not worthy of the whole- 
hearted confidence which a patient should 
repose in his physician. The pecuniary 
side of our work must be considered— 
necessity demands it—but when that is 
the only object kept in view our voca- 
tion is degraded, its gold becomes dross, 
its marble clay. The merely commercial 
practitioner, who casts aside the aspira- 
tions, which have been the pride of our 
profession and have sustained our spirits 
through all its vicissitudes, ignores his 
birth-right, loses the conception of ideal 
work, and ultimately sinks below the 
level of mediocrity. 





Miss Avondale N. Gordon writes: My school 
year has been quite satisfactory, though I hope 
it will be still more so next year. I have had 
eighteen new pupils this year, nearly all of 
whom followed up the regular course with ad- 
vanced work; and, of course, some pupils of 
previous years have done advanced work. 
This, with conversation classes, has made a 
good year. 














COLOR AND ITS KINSHIP TO SOUND* 


BY LOUISE C. TIFFANY 


FE, READ a great deal, and we hear 
it supported in the present, to the 
effect that all that is in Nature, all that 
we see and feel, is expressed to our 
senses by form or by lines. These dis- 
criminators between color and line put 
color in the background to play the sec- 
ond fiddle. They stoutly maintain that 
it is false doctrine to say that color is 
superior to line—a doctrine set up and 
defended by certain men of the early 
nineteenth century who are called the 
Romantics. Nay, some go so far as to 
say that the doctrine of the superiority 
of color to form is one concerning which 
you have to laugh—in order not to weep! 
That is a very bad situation, is it not? 
But allow me to suggest an alternative, 
namely, to neither laugh nor weep, but 
just bravely consider the claims of the 
triumphant and cocksure formists and 
the timid suggestions put forward by a 
humble believer in color! 

It is curious, is it not, that line and 
form disappear at a short distance, while 
color remains visible at a much longer? 
It is fairly certain, isn’t it, that the 
eyes of children at first see only colored 
surfaces—the breast and face of the 
mother, the head of the father, a colored 
ball or apple, the nodding crest of Hec- 
tor in Troy? Color and movement, not 
form, are our earliest impressions when 
babies. Insects are attracted by color 
(not form) when in search of food. For 
that very reason flowers develop color, be- 
cause they must have the visits of insects 
to reproduce their kind. And if the plant 
has flowers that require a visit from a 
moth or night-flying beetle, why, then it 
produces, not a pink or blue blossom, 
which would not “carry” in the dark, but 
white or pale yellow petals that call the 
favoring insect out of the night sky. 








*From an address delivered before the Rem- 
brandt Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., and published 
in full in The Art World (New York) for 
May. 
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The Orientals have been teaching the 
Occidentals how to use colors for the 
past 10,000 years or so. Their textiles 
especially have been important parts of 
the commerce they drove with the fierce 
barbarians, who muttered and murmured 
and stuttered and jabbered incomprehen- 
sible tongues on a hundred seacoasts, 
In fact, barbar is only one of many words 
invented to imitate the sound of a lan- 
guage unknown to those who traded into 
foreign parts. The men of the East who 
supplied barbarians with rugs and fig- 
ured textiles considered color first and 
form only incidentally. Their designs 
were spots or tracts of color, and during 
the course of time they learned through 
reasoning and instinct that a fine design 
can be spoiled if the wrong combinations 
and juxtaposition of colors are chosen. 
We have to discover, as they did, what 
marvelous power one color has over an- 
other, and what the relative size of each 
different tract of color means to the re- 
sult—what the mass of each different 
color means for the effect of the design 
as a whole! 

Take a textile of Oriental make or a 
wall-hanging: It is fine according as the 
color-masses or spots are well selected 
and properly placed in relation one to the 
other. Take, on the other hand, a Euro- 
pean textile or wall-paper where shaded 
flowers are introduced to enhance the de- 
sign, and what a hideous result do we 
get for that rug or textile or wall-hang- 
ing! 

Now apply the same argument to 
stained glass! Take a glass window of 
the thirteenth century—do we not see at 
once that color is of the first importance 
there? With regard to the painting of 
flowers, there again color is of the first 
importance. In many flowers their form 
is distinctly a secondary consideration, 
which comes after the satisfaction we 
feel in their colors—those hues that glow 
and flicker and strike the sight like the 
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embers, the little many-colored jets and 
the steadier flames of a drift-wood fire. 

Let us take colors as the component 
parts in decoration. We must have a 
combination of the physical and mental 
in a fine decoration—the objective and 
the subjective must be married and inti- 
mately blended by the subtle employment 
of color, as the composer employs the 
moods of music. 

The sovereign importance of color is 
only beginning to be realized in modern 
times. Some people, unfortunate people, 
are really color-blind without their know- 
ing it. Many more are deficient in the 
sense for color and know it not. Only a 
few have combined with an inborn color- 
sense the chance to study and develop 
this original gift, which is given to many 
persons in their cradles, but is neglected 
afterward and even educated out of 
them. During childhood, form is the 
second thing seen, and form is soon made 
so important that color dwindles and its 
charm is forgot in the rush and struggle 
of new impressions, new ideas. It seems 
to me that education should strive to 
keep alive this primal natural instinct and 
never allow human beings to forget or 
neglect what will always prove in after 
life a source of pure enjoyment, such as 
we may imagine to be one of the delights 
of those beings of another world, who 
mayhap shall surpass the measure of 
human kind! 

Light is composed of vibrations of dif- 
fering wave-lengths, each vibration giving 
a different color; when all vibrate to- 
gether, the result is white light. Were it 
not for these vibrations, what form, what 
lines could be seen? We could then only 
feel form, detect shape by the tactile 
sense. Let us consider now whether 
those reasoners are correct who allot a 


secondary place to color. 


Today we are beginning to realize that 
these light-vibrations have a subjective 
power and affect the mind and soul, pro- 
ducing feelings and ideas of their own in 
the recipient brain. Light and sound are 


being studied in correlation, so that those 
who have developed the color-sense to a 


high degree can experience a correspond- 


ingly delicate perception in the realm of 
sound; and vice versa, those who are 
delicately versed in’ sound can experience 
the finer impressions of the sense of 
sight. Instruments are being invented to 
prove by demonstration the subtle con- 
nection that exists between the two 
senses of color and sound. 

Thus photography is the image pro- 
duced on sensitive surfaces by white 
light. Now, separate this white light into 
component colors and we have color-pho- 
tography. 

And now to close: We are all at work 
toward the same ideal, which is beauty. 
That same beauty is what Nature has 
lavished upon us as a supreme gift; it is 
all about us to see and use. Copying 
what others have done helps us indeed to 
exercise our eyes; but merely to copy 
and not to employ our imagination is to 
strangle our talent, our heritage! Styles 
are merely the copying of what others 
have done, perhaps done better than we. 
God has given us our talents, not to copy 
the talents of others, but rather to use 
our brains and imagination in order to 
obtain the revelation of true beauty! 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIA- 
BILITY IN GROWTH DURING 
SCHOOL YEARS * 


The hygiene of school life has begun 
to receive consideration from both edu- 
cators and physicians. Increasing sums 
are being spent on the problems of the 
health of school children, and greater and 
better facilities for health conservation 
work are being demanded every year. 
Sound teeth, perfect vision, correction of 
physical deformities, adequate nutrition, 
improved resistance to infection, and 
greater freedom from disease are desid- 
erata which every fair-minded citizen 
must join in obtaining as a matter of 
ultimate public advantage. 

Education is a preparation for life and 
should not neglect any desirable feature 





*An editorial in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for March 31. 
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of development, whether physical, moral, 
or intellectual. A present difficulty in 
this work is the lack of suitable criteria 
of the efficiency of the methods em- 
ployed. Certain improvements can be 
directly ascertained by medical inspec- 
tion; others are as yet vouched for only 
by a sort of personal estimate. Growth 
is the most conspicuous manifestation of 
the period of school life. It seems likely, 
therefore, that whatever will contribute 
to the more accurate analysis or meas- 
urement of growth in its varied mani- 
festations will contribute to the forma- 
tion of the much-desired impersonal 
judgments as to the status of our school 
children at any age or stage of develop- 
ment. 

Hygienically suitable or unsuitable en- 
vironments doubtless leave some mark, 
temporary or permanent, as the case may 
be, on the record of growth. But growth 
cannot be measured or evaluated with 
absolute mathematical precision because 
of the factor of variability. T. Brails- 
ford Robertson,t of the University of 
California, has clearly indicated the sig- 
nificance of this. In any fortuitously se- 
lected group of animals or human beings, 
he says, the individuals comprising the 
group will be found to vary in greater or 
lesser degree from the type or average 
which the group collectively represents. 
When a large proportion of the individ- 
uals comprising the group differ from 
the average to a considerable degree, we 
say that the group or type is highly vari- 
able; when the converse holds good— 
that is, when few of the individuals com- 
prising the group depart widely from the 
average—we consider the group or type 
to be but slightly variable. It is evident 
that if a measure of variability can be 
conveniently obtained, it represents a 
factor or group of factors which may 
conceivably be affected by environmental 
or physiologic condition in a distinctive 
manner. In comparative studies of 








+ Robertson, T. B.: Studies on the Growth 
of Man. IV, The Variability of the Weight and 
Stature of School Children and Its Relation- 
ship to Their Physical Welfare. Am. Jour. 
Physiol., 1916, 41, 547. 
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growth under varying environmental or 
dietetic conditions, a knowledge of the 
variability of the organisms studied js 
essential in order that we may determine 
the deviations from the average which 
may be regarded as normal, and those 
which on the contrary must be regarded 
as abnormal and attributable to the ex- 
perimental conditions under which we 
have placed the individuals which display 
them. 

If, then, we desire to obtain a reliable 
criterion of abnormality, we shall do welt 
to select for our purpose the measure- 
ment which is normally found to be least 
variable, since relatively small deviations 
from the normal are in that case fraught 
with significance which does not attach 
to similar deviations from the normal 
displayed by a more variable character- 
istic. Robertson has lately made exten- 
sive studies of the physical dimensions 
and welfare of large numbers of school 
children of the various schools in the city 
and environs of Oakland, Cal. Here he 
has found that the rate of growth in 
weight of school children of both sexes 
increases from the seventh to the fif- 
teenth year, and variability in weight 
undergoes a parallel increase during this 
period. There is a decided tendency for 
maxima of variability to coincide with 
maxima of yearly increment in weight. 
The stature of school children during 
this period increases at an almost uni- 
form rate, and the variability of stature 
is correspondingly uniform. The vari- 
ability of stature is much less than the 
variability of weight, from which we may 
infer that as a criterion of abnormality 
the measure of stature is more reliable 
than that of weight, while as a sensitive 
indicator of the effects of environmental, 
physiologic, or dietetic fluctuations, pro- 
vided statistical methods of investigation 
are employed, the measure of weight is 
to be preferred to that of stature. ; 

Robertson has found that increasing 
unfavorability of environment results in 
a parallel increase of deficiency in weight 
and stature. It is a strikingly significant 
fact, also, that as the favorability of the 
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WAR DEAFNESS 


environment decreases, the proportion of 
medical care extended to the children, as 
indicated by the percentage of removed 
adenoids, also decreases, while the degree 
of medical neglect, as indicated by the 
percentage of unremoved infected ade- 
noids, undergoes a parallel increase. 
Such studies exemplify the kind of care- 
ful statistical analysis to which some of 
the problems of the hygiene of school 
years must presently be subjected. 


EPIDEMIC MENINGITIS AND 
THE ARMY 


Of the acute infectious diseases none 
is feared more than epidemic meningitis, 
and justly, because of the frightful death 
rate, to say nothing of the suffering and 
disability. Even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, which means _ the 
prompt intraspinal use of potent anti- 
serum, it has not been possible to reduce 
the death rate much below 30 per cent. 
Consequently the importance of preven- 
tion cannot be overstated. The condi- 
tions in military camps and _ garrisons 
clearly favor outbreaks among soldiers, 
as shown repeatedly in the course of epi- 
demics, and most recently by the out- 
breaks among British and Canadian 
troops. . 

The special object at this time is to 
direct attention to the situation in this 
country. Epidemic meningitis is now 
prevalent to an unusual degree in vari- 
ous places—in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Hartford, Minneapolis, New 
York, Chicago, and elsewhere—a matter 
of great importance in itself and of addi- 
tional concern because we are about to 
establish a large number of training 
camps for soldiers. The question is, Are 
we as well prepared as we ought to be to 
prevent the spread of epidemic menin- 
gitis in our cities and communities and 
to keep it out of our military encamp- 
ments? If not, steps should be taken 
immediately by civilian and military au- 
thorities to arrest the spread of the dis- 
ease by isolation and proper treatment of 
the sick and by detection and confinement 
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of all carriers until free from meningo- 
cocci—From an editorial in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
May 26. 


SHELL SHOCK OF INTERNAL EAR 


Prenant and Castex reproduced on six 
rabbits and ten guinea-pigs lesions sim- 
ilar to those induced in soldiers by the 
explosion of a shell near by. The cage 
with the animals was placed close to can- 
non during a cannonade, and the deaf- 
ness that resulted was tested with a shrill 
whistle, the barking of dogs, and thor- 
ough examination by all the modern 
otologic and galvanic tests. Conditions 
as to the hearing were found precisely 
like those of the common war deafness. 
The middle ear seemed to escape, but the 
labyrinth crushed down—a kind of rup- 
ture of the cochlea. This affords ample 
explanation for the gravity of war deaf- 
ness.—Abstract in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, May 12, 
from the Paris Médical, March to: Ex- 
perimental and Histologic Study of Shell 
Shock of the Internal Ear. War Deaf- 
ness (Commotion des labyrinthes). Pre- 
nant and A. Castex. 


WORKSHOP FOR THE CRIPPLED 


The President of the Republic recently 
visited, at Grand-Palais, one of the most 
interesting institutions established since 
the beginning of the war. The Union of 
the Foreign Colonies in France, which 
was organized to help the victims of the 
war, consists of generous philanthropic 
foreigners. As stated in a previous letter 
(The Journal, July 22, 1916, p. 297), the 
purpose of this foundation is to reédu- 
cate crippled and mutilated soldiers, so 
that they may return to civil life with a 
feeling of self-confidence. The institu- 
tion at Grand-Palais represents only one 
result of the work done. Other activi- 
ties of this foundation are the following: 
(1) The so-called “placing bureau” and 
a medical service (rue Scribe, No. I1); 
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(2) a boarding school for invalids while 
being reéducated (quai Debilly, 28) ; 
(3) a second school of professional re- 
education at the Maison- Blanche at 
Neuilly-sur-Marne (The Journal, Sept. 
16, 1916, p. 891); (4) an agricultural 
center, the most important, at Juvisy-sur- 
Orge. The president of that association 
is M. W. V. R. Berry, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris. The secretary general and treas- 
urer are both well-known Hollanders— 
MM. Joseph Ascher and M. Van Hem- 
erst. The council of administration con- 
tains the names of all the principal bank- 
ers and merchants of the allied coun- 
tries—From the Paris letter in The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, May 206. 


—_——- 


HELP THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
EMPLOYEE TO EARN A 
LIVING 

The economic value to the community 


in having its units self-supporting is well 
known, and the higher the wage-earning 


ability of each unit the higher the social ° 


and educational advantages shared by all. 
In a circular recently issued by the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing a 
plea is made to “give the deaf man his 
chance,” from which we reproduce the 
following two paragraphs: 

“The handicap of deafness does not 
carry with it the picturesque and pathetic 
appeal of blindness. There is in it noth- 
ing to enlist the sympathy aroused by the 
crippled or deformed. When he (the 
hard-of-hearing man) seeks employment 
he finds that, although his ability in many 
lines of industry is every bit as great as 
it was before, although his eagerness to 
readjust where necessary may be ex- 
treme, his faithfulness and integrity ex- 
ceptional, and his intelligence of the 
highest order, yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the busy and indiscriminating em- 
ployer, irritated possibly by the inability 
of the applicant to answer his inquiries 
quickly, dismisses him with a wave of 
the hand and turns to the hearing man 
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who may be less worthy and of less eco- 
nomic value to the business. The only 
reason will have been that some effort 
was required to establish proper commu- 
nication with the deaf man. 

“Can you imagine any one more in 
need of sympathy and practical brotherly 
kindness than the man or woman who 
sees gradually closing those avenues 
through which the livelihood has been 
gained? With the use of hands and eyes 
and brains still unhampered, there must 
be many places in the world where these 
hard-of-hearing men and women can 
serve society and earn their living; there 
are such places if only we can help find 
them and demonstrate the capabilities of 
the deaf.” 


THE IDEAL TEACHER 


A number of school papers have lately 
been discussing the qualifications that go 
to make up the ideal teacher of the deaf. 
The list is a long one and all of the vir- 
tues named are essential; but there are 
two others we would like to add which 
we believe are fundamental to success in 
the teacher’s work. They are initiative 
and enthusiasm. The teacher who is 
tied down to traditional lines, who has 
no originality in the presentation of the 
lesson, whether it be in the book or out, 
must not be surprised that her pupils 
grow tired of rattling around among the 
dry bones of learning. Facts are fine, 
and some kinds are interesting enough 
when their connection with the present 
and their bearing on life are made clear; 
but a lot of disjointed bits of information 
dealt out mechanically is apt to pall on 
the taste. And the teacher who is not 
fully alive, or who is not able to convince 
her pupils that she is so, cannot hope for 
that ready response that would be hers 
were she fairly bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm in whatever she undertakes. 
Boys and girls like what a red-blooded, 
vigorous, active teacher likes. If she en 
joys flowers and birds and mountains, 
they too enjoy them. If she can see any- 
thing worth while in grammar and his- 
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KEEPING DEAF CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL 


tory and geography, and even arithmetic, 
they are quite willing to be shown and 
are almost sure to absorb enough of the 
teacher’s spirit to make them good stu- 
dents. 

Our teachers must be honest and in- 
dustrious and good, but let them also be 
original and enthusiastic if they would 
enjoy life in the school-room.—Editorial 
from The Colorado Index for May 18. 





HOLDING DEAF CHILDREN OUT 
OF SCHOOL 


A mother who felt that she could not 
trust her deaf child in a State school for 
the deaf, because she had always coddled 
him to his detriment, had the unpleasant 
truth forced upon her that though her 
boy of 10 years of age was physically big 
and strong he had less mentality than her 
neighbor’s bright girl of four years of 
age. It was also plainly shown that as 
time passed on this mental arrest might 
become difficult to stimulate. In other 
words, unless the boy was given proper 
instruction under proper conditions now, 
it is doubtful if his intellectual attain- 
ments will be much better at the age of 
15. The next week the boy was in a 
State school, where he has since re- 
mained. 

Another mother took her child to a 
State school, and becoming horrified at 
the sight of all the pupils using silent 
methods of communication, not a pupil 
using speech outside of the class-rooms, 
she took her child back home with the 
determination to teach her. It is a source 
of regret that deaf children prefer the 
easier silent method to the more difficult 
speech method. But so long as they do, 
the problem the mother must solve is: 
Will the progress my child can make in 
the school be enough better to offset what 
harm may come in lack of practise in lip- 
reading and the use of speech through 
the almost constant use of the silent 
method? Unless the mother is qualified 
to teach, the school is the better place. 
But if the mother can teach, then she 
should commence as early as possible. 
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A MOTHER'S NEEDLESS GRIEF * 
BY J. W. JONES 


She had already become reconciled to 
her son’s deafness, for he had been deaf 
since a baby; but she could not get the 
consent of her mind to send him away to 
the State school for an education. Over 
this matter she grieved again and again 
and spent many a sleepless night. 

Her neighbors who knew about the 
school told her what a fine place it is, 
how kindly the children are treated, how 
rapidly they learn, and what useful citi- 
zens they become; but all this informa- 
tion fell on deaf ears to her. She grieved 
on. The school heard of her son, that 
he was growing up without an education, 
and was already two or three years be- 
yond the admission age. It sent her pub- 
lications with half-tone pictures of chil- 
dren in school, in shop, at play, at their 
meals, and marching to and from school, 
but it had no effect. 

She said: “That is doubtless true of 
other children, but my son is different. 
He has never been away from home. He 
has to have a light burning when he 
sleeps, and there is certain food he will 
not eat. He must have custard pie and 
laver cake. He might get sick. Who 
would look aficc him then? It is true I 
read that the school has a hospital and 
competent physicians and nurses, but 
these will not take my place. And then 
he might get homesick. I cannot think 
of him being far off crying for me and 
no way of my getting to him.’”’ And so 
shé worried and fretted and fretted and 
worried until she was frequently com- 
pelled to go to bed and call a doctor. 

Her son finally reached twelve years 
of age and the authorities told her she 
must send him to school. If she did not, 
the law would. She decided to go with 
her son to the State school and live near, 
so she could take him back and forth. 

The first morning she led him into 
school and sat in the school-room all day. 
It was strange to the boy at first and he 
was timid. When he saw the smiling, 





*From The Ohio Chronicle for May 12. 
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friendly face of his teacher and felt the 
brotherly touch of the other boys in 
school, his timidity left him. 

The very next day he motioned to his 
mother to stay at home; but she refused 
to be separated from him, and so again 
she led him to school and remained in 
the school-room until noon. In the after- 
noon she brought him to school. He mo- 
tioned for her to go home and not to 
come after him, for he could go home by 
himself. 

The next morning she brought him to 
school again, but he refused to be led. 
He would not let her come into the 
school-room, but motioned for her to go 
home. After that he came and went 
alone. When he became better ac- 
quainted, he joined the other boys in 
their play. He saw them marching into 
dinner. He came to the superintendent 
and showed him that he would like to eat 
with the other deaf children. 

He was given a place at one of the 
tables and seemed to be the happiest boy 
there. He showed the superintendent 
how he was going back and forth alone 
from his home to the school and from 
school to his home. He is a very bright 
boy. He had just found himself. 

The superintendent chanced to be on 
a car, and there was the boy with writing 
pad and drawing tablet and pencil. He 
smiled, pointed to his books, pointed to- 
ward home and to himself, and held up 
one finger to show that he was going 
alone. He is now one of the active, en- 
thusiastic, happy children in the school, 
learning rapidly, entirely independent, 
and most promising in every way. 

The mother never comes to the school 
any more, although it has been only three 
months since she felt it her motherly 
duty to lead him by the hand twice a day 
to the school. She knows everything is 
all right, and the school is the best friend 
her son ever had. He loves the school 
and all the people connected with it. She 
knows her tears and grief were useless. 
This case is typical of many, many deaf 
children and their mothers throughout 
the world. 
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The four years this child lost were 
valuable to him, but the mother believed 
her care was more valuable. She now 
knows better and would gladly speak the 
word to any other mother similarly situ- 
ated. But would the other believe it? | 
dare say that she would think her child 
is different ; but, in fact, they are all alike. 


DEAFNESS NEED NOT INCLUDE 
“ DUMBNESS ”” 


In her second annual report to the 
Minister of Education for Ontario, Dr, 
Helen MacMurchy, inspector of auxil- 
iary classes of Ontario, writes, relative 
to the deaf and children with defective 
speech: 

It was recently stated in one of the 
Toronto papers that there were about 
twenty-five “deaf and dumb women in 
Toronto” who were desirous of taking 
the technical school course in domestic 
science, and that a class is to be started 
in the King Edward School in January, 
1917, under the control of the Central 
Technical School. It will be an evening 
class and will be attended by young 
women who are engaged during the day. 

Deaf should not mean dumb. Why 
did we not teach these twenty-five young 
women lip-reading ? 

Deaf or hard-of-hearing persons who 
have learned lip-reading know what peo- 
ple say to them almost, if not quite, as 
well as if they could hear the words, and 
they can and should be taught to speak. 
Recent work and practical professional 
experience by Mr. Macleod Yearsley and 
others have added to our knowledge of 
the requirements of children who do not 
hear well. 

Mr. Macleod Yearsley, who is otolo- 
gist to the London County Education 
Committee, states that the standard of 
lip-reading attained by deaf children 
under efficient instructors is very high. 
Lip-reading appears to be readily ac- 
quired by children, and those with most 
hearing seem to learn it quicker than 
those with less hearing, who require 
longer teaching and practise to enable 
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PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 341 


them to become thoroughly proficient. 
This is due to the fact that the former 
possess a better knowledge of language, 
and, other things being equal, the greater 
the amount of hearing the greater the 
command of language. 

Mr. Yearsley thinks that the amount 
of hearing required to enable a child to 
respond well to education in the front 
desks of a hearing class is much. greater 
than at first sight appears. “It is charac- 
teristic,’ he says, “of middle-ear deaf- 
ness that the power of accommodating 
the ears to particular sounds is impaired, 
and that in consequence extraneous 
noises confuse the slightly deaf and hard- 
of-hearing child much more than they do 
the hearing scholar. In every class, es- 
pecially in large ones, there is an environ- 
ment of more or less continuous noises 
dropping of books, shuffling, coughing, 
whispering, etc., as well as the more dis- 
tant hum of life outside the school, ac- 
centuated by open windows. © Children 
examined by the voice and whisper tests 
in a quiet room may deceive one as to the 
usefulness of the hearing they possess, 
especially if the child be examined on 
one of his ‘good days.’ The amount of 
daily variation of hearing, as shown by 
records kept by the teachers, is some- 
times astonishing.” 

A good many British and American 
cities have made some investigation as to 
the number of children in their schools 
who suffer from speech defects. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin reports that 2,536 
pupils out of a total enrolment of 89,057 
in the public schools of St. Louis suffer 
from speech defects. This is about 2.8 
per cent. How many have we in On- 
tarid? Some attention has been paid to 
this matter in Ottawa, Hamilton, To- 
ronto, and elsewhere. Our teachers do 
try to help children whose speech is de- 
fective, and there are a few shining ex- 
amples among them of remarkable suc- 
cess in such efforts where the child’s 
speech defect was serious. So far good. 
But there is a large field here for organ- 
ized effort—a field which is both too 
large and too important to be left to spas- 








modic effort and benevolent initiative 
only. 

The children are heavily handicapped 
and are nearly always backward. They 
are not able to run the race of life with 
the other children. They are very much 
at a loss, subject to ridicule, suffering 
from shyness, unable to express them- 
selves, unable to claim the teacher’s help 
and attention. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


One of the strong aids of the Day 
School for the Deaf in New York City 
is its association of parents and friends 
of the deaf. One dollar a year pays the 
membership fee, and this fund is placed 
at the disposal of the principal for any 
cases of need among the children. 

Meetings are held four times a year at 
the school building. The parents and 
friends have an hour to visit the class- 
rooms, see the children at work, and con- 
fer with the teachers about their chil- 
dren. They then adjourn to the assem- 
bly room, where they have their business 
meeting. This is followed by a talk by 
the principal or an invited speaker upon 
some point of interest. It may be a 
résumé of what has happened at school 
since the last meeting, or a discussion of 
proper food for children, or a talk on 
what the parent can do in the home for 
the deaf child. This means codperation 
between the home and the school. 

This is always followed by some ex- 
hibition of the children’s work. The par- 
ents love to see what the children can de. 
At the meeting held on March 29 there 
was a contest in reading the lips. Each 
class knew about this two weeks before. 
The pupils and the teacher chose the 
child they considered their best lip- 
reader to represent the class in the con- 
test. These contestants were arranged 
in groups as follows: 


1. Children of the kindergarten. 
2. Children of the first year. 
3. Children of the second year. 
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4. Children of the third and fourth 
years. 

5. Children of the fifth and = sixth 
years. 

6. Children of the departmental classes. 

From the vocabulary of the classes 
there were selected words for the kin- 
dergarten and first-year children, two 
short sentences for the third group, three 
large sentences for the fourth group, and 
a story of five or six sentences for the 
fifth and sixth groups. 

These stories were prepared and put 
in a sealed envelope and given to the 
president of the association to read to 
the children. The kindergarten babies 
read the president’s lips and then pointed 
to the pictures on cards which were on 
the ledge of the blackboard. The other 
children wrote what was said. The presi- 
dent used no voice, so as to give no aid 
to any child who had any hearing. The 
words were said twice only; the stories 
were read through as a whole twice and 
no more. Then the children wrote. The 
results were very gratifying. There were 
three kindergarten babies who have been 
in school six months. Out of ten words 
one child made no mistakes; the other 
two missed one. So eager were they, 
they did not wait to have the word re- 
peated. Some of the other children wrote 
almost perfect reproductions. In three 
sections two children came out alike. 
The president had never spoken to these 
children before. It was their first at- 
tempt to read her lips. 

The prizes were pots of hyacinths in 
bloom, and the little group of happy chil- 
dren, with their smiling faces and their 
arms around their blossoms, made a 
beautiful picture for the parents to carry 
home. 

The contest gave an impetus to speech- 
reading throughout the school and pene- 
trated to the homes, where the parents 
are now making special efforts to help us 
with this important branch of the work. 


Ask your librarian to keep THe Vota ReE- 
view on file for the hard of hearing. 


NEWARK’S FREE LIP-READING 
CLASS 


There were 29 pupils enrolled the past 
winter at the free evening class in lip- 
reading established by the Board of Edu- 
cation in Newark, N. J. At the close of 
this second school year 15 pupils were 
still in attendance and deriving much 
benefit from the lessons in lip-reading. 
The pupils were taught by Miss Grace 
L. Wright, Miss Minnie Gruver, Miss 
Eva Bristow, Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
and Mrs. A. V. Taylor. The Newark 
Call of April 15 refers to the desire of 
the pupils to have the class continued 
throughout the summer, as follows: 

“For the last two years, twice a week, 
from October to March, the Board of 
Education has maintained an_ evening 
class for the adult deaf at the school for 
the deaf, in Washington street. Some 
can hear partly; others not at all. Last 
year, after the school closed, four or five 
ladies who had been in the same group 
met once a week at each other’s homes 
for practise in lip-reading. Some other 
pupils who were engaged during the day 
met in the evening. This year it was al- 
most the unanimous wish to be able to 
meet once a week, without a teacher, for 
practise. Miss Grace L. Wright, princti- 
pal of the school, told Supervisor Taylor, 
who laid the matter before Dr. Poland. 
As a result the pupils are now allowed 
the use of a room in the Robert Treat 
School once a week. They met last Mon- 
day, 27 of them, and organized a club for 
mutual help and practise. A president 
and secretary were elected. But the Rob- 
ert Treat School will close for evenings 
about the middle of May. Then what is 
to be done? Not until October will the 
school reopen. Is it possible to have a 
league here in Newark, such as that in 
New York City? Visitors are cordially 
invited to attend the meetings at the Rob- 
ert Treat School on any Monday evening 
until the second week of May. Letters 
of inquiry may be sent to Edward Dow- 
den, the club president, at the Robert 
Treat School.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE DEAF* 





BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


NE day some years ago, at a time 

when deafness was rapidly grow- 
ing upon me and I had not yet learned to 
read the lips, I complained to the aurist 
who was trying to stem the advance of 
the ear disease of the attitude of my 
folks and friends, who did not care to 
speak to me any longer because I could 
not so readily catch their conversation. 

“Well,” was his curt reply, “I don’t 
blame them.” 

Granted that both my friends and the 
doctor were right in their “survival of 
the fittest” attitude, I cannot help won- 
dering, though, whether this attitude 
would have been the same had they them- 
selves unexpectedly fallen victims to 
deafness. Shall a hundred thousand per- 
sons in New York City who are said to 
face the situation that I faced be entirely 
ostracized because their affliction is an 
inconvenience to their friends? 

In the mutual lack of understanding 
between the deaf and the hearing, I be- 
lieve, lies the greater part of the tragedy 
of deafness. The difficulty to understand 
on the part of the deaf is easily explained 
by their growing inability to hear the 
spoken word. Hearing people, on the 
other hand, unfortunately lack all neces- 
sary understanding for the complicated 
mental and physical conditions which 
follow in the train of deafness. 

Like most people who bear an infirm- 
ity, the deaf are very sensitive, being 
loth even to admit a defect in hearing. 
Every time some one addresses them and 
shouts or gesticulates in doing so—the 
shouting, by the way, is most often done 








*From The Humanitarian for May. 

Very few of us understand the many little 
tragedies in the lives of the people by whom 
we are surrounded. How many of us have a 
Proper sympathy for the lame, the halt, and 
the blind? We cannot understand something 
that has not directly touched us. For that rea- 
son this very interesting treatment of the trag- 
edies of the deaf should touch the hearts of all 
humanitarians.—Editor Humanitarian. 
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into the wrong ear—thus drawing atten- 
tion to their handicap, they go through 
mental tortures such as no hearing per- 
son can in the least imagine. Nature, 
however, has shown a way to improve 
the situation. As in the case of the blind, 
in whom the senses of hearing and touch 
become so sharp as to make up to some 
degree for the loss of sight, in a similar 
manner has nature provided a substitute 
for the lost hearing, and that is by sharp- 
ening the powers of perception so that 
the eyes may take the place of the ears. 
I have spoken to numerous hard-of-hear- 
ing or deaf persons exactly in the same 
way as if their hearing had never been 
impaired, asking them to watch my lips 
and the expression in my face, and have 
with few exceptions been understood by 
them. The ability to understand the 
spoken word from the movements of the 
visible organs of speech and the expres- 
sion in the face of the speaker lies dor- 
mant in every human being. Not many 
of the hard of hearing and deaf, how- 
ever, are willing to exercise this God- 
given power; they prefer to go through 
life misunderstanding and misunder- 
stood. 

To be sure, this power to interpret 
speech by the aid of the eyes and the 
mind does not compensate for the inabil- 
ity to hear the human voice and music or 
the sweet sounds of nature and the birds 
in the trees; but what it can do is noth- 
ing short of miraculous. It makes whole 
men and women out of people who with- 
out the knowledge of this power often 
merely drift along—a burden to them- 
selves and to others. 

A little while ago I received a letter 
from a young woman who is fast losing 
her hearing, part of which I shall quote 
here: 

“T am nineteen and have had ear trou- 
ble for two years. Two months ago I 
lost a position, and after being out of 
work for that space of time I accepted 
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one with G—, where the hours are long 
and the salary extremely small. Al- 
though I have a high-school education 
and three years’ experience as a book- 
keeper, I am compelled to work for eight 
dollars a week on account of my deaf- 
ness. Last night I was transferred to 
another department to do stenography. 
How absurd! Why, I don’t hear at all 
well enough to take dictations, and have 
neither time nor money to take lessons in 
lip-reading. What is to be done?” 

This letter contains in a nutshell the 
problems of those who grow deaf after 
school age and must be self-supporting. 
The great public is still unacquainted 
with the severity of these problems and 
often thoughtlessly takes advantage of 
the inability of these handicapped people 
to defend their rights. Those who are 
not deaf have hardly any conception of 
the enormous obstacle which deafness 
proves in the struggle for daily bread. 
Not even the deaf who live in comfort- 
able circumstances, though deafness is 
certainly a burden to them also, can in 
any way understand the problems of 
those who lose their hearing and must be 
self-supporting or have others dependent 
on them. 

For children deaf from infancy, who 
are being brought up with this handicap 
in view, much is done from childhood on 
in teaching them useful trades and occu- 
pations, so that when they reach maturity 
they may be self-sustaining members of 
their community. But what is being done 
for the man or woman who grows deaf 
in mid-life, after he or she has success- 
fully launched upon a career? What is 
to be done with the musician, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the stenographer, and count- 
less others who cannot continue in their 
chosen profession because in their work 
acuity of hearing is essential ? 

There is a crying need for vocational 
schools which would take into consider- 
ation the individual needs of those who 
become handicapped in some form or 
other—schools in which suitable trades 
and professions could be taught to these 
people according to ability and tempera- 
ment. 
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There is, moreover, a crying need for 
a much larger comprehension of the 
great advantage of lip-reading as an aid 
to the slightly hard of hearing as well as 
to the more or less totally deaf. At the 
present time the erroneous idea that lip- 
reading is a study to be applied only to 
deaf-mute children still prevails in many 
circles, and the disinclination of adults 
who can still hear to some extent to learn 
this art is almost insurmountable. Being 
able to speak from a wide personal ex- 
perience, | may say that lip-reading is 
capable of solving not a few of the. social 
and economic problems of the deaf, and 
besides has it in its power to rob deaf- 
ness, of whatever degree, of its sting. 


THE PRIZE OF $300 


Since the announcement of the 1917 
offer of a prize of $300 for the best essay 
or treatise on the subject of “teaching and 
training little deaf children in the home 
from infancy to school age,” possible con- 
testants have requested further informa- 
tion concerning the conditions to be com- 
plied with. In replying to two inquiries 
the judges placed the following rulings 
on record: 

Rule 1. Prior publication in Tue 
Vota REVIEW of any portion of a manu- 
script to be submitted in the 1917 contest, 
while not increasing the value of the 
manuscript in any sense, will not debar 
the writer from competing or lessen the 
value of the composition in the estimation 
of the judges. 

Rule 2. An essay may be the joint pro- 
duction of two or more authors. If such 
a manuscript is submitted, the accom- 
panying small envelope must contain a 
statement signed by each that the manu- 
script is jointly their original work. 
Should such an essay win the prize, the 
$300 will be divided equally. 

The contest is open to every one, 
whether a member of the Association of 
not. Helpful suggestions will be found 
in the April, May, and June Vota RE 
VIEWS. 
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O WELL do I remember the first 

time I read Samuel Butler’s “The 
Way of All Flesh!” Every line of it was 
an intellectual treat; and as I laid the 
book aside there was almost a spiritual 
uplift. There surged through my mind 
the thought, “I wonder if all things do 
work together for good!’ We were pass- 
ing through dark days just then, and for 
a moment that little ray of light brought 
cheer ; but it soon flickered out, and I was 
left groping. To begin with, we were poor, 
economically poor, that is. We were a 
couple coming down the home stretch in 
the thirties, and we had made an awful 
mess of things in a material way. We 
had a glorious child, just coming into her 
teens, and every thought and plan for her 
but emphasized our failure. We weren’t 
obviously poor. Sometimes I longed to 
be; I was so tired of putting my best foot 
foremost. The poor foot ached from 
overexercise! We spent valuable gray 
matter making ends meet. We not only 
had to make ends meet, but we tried to 
tie them in a bow-knot. We were not 
striving for riotous luxuries, just a few 
of the refinements. This was the eco- 
nomic situation, and I was facing the fact 
that I must do something more than to 
help manage what we had—I must help 
get more. 

I had followed the profession of wife 
and mother for fifteen years, and I found 
myself disqualified as an earning factor 
in the economic struggle. Many another 
wife and mother is facing that same situ- 
ation today. Invariably we find the 
equipment we may have had is out of 
date or rusty, and to prepare ourselves 
means the expenditure of time and 
money, both of which, the chances are, 
we can’t afford. 

For myself, I did not know which way 
to turn. To add to my troubles, my ears 
had gone back on me. Under the best of 
circumstances, this isn’t a pleasant thing 
to have happen to one. I went through 
all the phases. I rebelled, I cried, I 
kicked the furniture, I accepted it stoic- 
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ally. I bluffed with a bluff that was 
superb and foolish, and my nerves paid 
the price. Well, here I was, poor as Job’s 
turkey, unequipped for the struggle and 
getting deaf as a post. 

The last specialist who pronounced 
judgment on me suggested that I take 
lip-reading. It opened up a new line of 
thought, but it didn’t seem to lead any- 
where, for there was no teacher in our 
city. One afternoon I went to a lecture 
with some friends. I could hear only an 
occasional word, but going to such places 
was part of the bluff, and my mind re- 
verted to lip-reading. Like an inspiration 
came the thought, “Why don’t you take a 
normal training course? Let it serve you 
both ways.” And suddenly I found that 
I had stopped groping. I had finally ar- 
rived. 

The rest was mere detail, somewhat 
complicated ; but I never faltered. I had 
a paltry 500 dollars saved out of what 
father had left me. I had guarded it 
anxiously as the last ditch between me 
and poverty. I gulped once or twice as 
I marched away with it, but I hadn’t kept 
a stiff upper lip all these years for noth- 
ing! Three weeks later I was in a New 
England city, ready for my first lesson in 
lip-reading. I approached the lesson with 
the feeling that it was a very mysterious 
thing. Mind you, I knew nothing what- 
ever about it—had never known anybody 
who did—never had seen my teacher, and 
there I was on Monday morning at 10 
o’clock, as per appointment, with my use- 
less ears and 500 dollars, less traveling 
expenses—iy assets. 

Never will I forget that first lesson! 
A master in psychology shaped it, for in 
a few swift sentences it restores hope. 
I’ve watched it as a teacher and never has 
it failed. When I see the light in the eye 
and the quivering smile on the lip, I live 
over again my first lesson. It was all I 
could do to control myself. It seemed to 
me I would sob from the relief of finding 
a way through this wall that was closing 
around me. I worked from twelve to 
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fourteen hours those days; my brain 
clicked so fast I could scarcely sleep 
nights. But I was never happier in my 
life; my nerves were rested and I took on 
flesh. But the external evidences were as 
nothing compared to what it did for me 
inside. I had been hypersensitive (idi- 
otic!). My poor family had had to elimi- 
nate the word deaf from their vocabu- 
laries. When I returned from my pil- 
grimage I almost gloried in not hearing 
with my ears, because I was so proud of 
hearing with my eyes! I bumped my 
nose several times on this pride, but that’s 
neither here nor there. In the months of 
digging that followed it wasn’t all beer 
and skittles. There was fatigue and an 
occasional heartache. But over and above 
everything was the exhilaration of mas- 
tering something that was really worth 
while. 

So far I’ve rehearsed just one phase of 
this two-sided adventure. When I felt 
I was fit I tackled the other. I put a little 
advertisement in the paper, paying for it 
out of the remnant of the $500. By the 
way, what respect advertising managers 
have for their wares, if you measure it 
by their prices! I know I gasped, right 
in that man’s face! But that advertise- 
ment looked as big as the whole paper to 
me, and my name in bold black type 
looked brazen! My acquaintances buzzed, 
more or less, and I received some inter- 
esting inquiries; but the weeks went by 
without a pupil. I was terribly cast down. 
I felt as if it were my fault; I hadn’t pre- 
sented it properly. Finally a girl came 
who wished the work very much—a gen- 
tle, refined girl who was struggling to 
make a living, but she couldn’t scare up 
the money. My heart went out to her, 
and besides, I had to have a pupil! So I 
told her to come and pay me when she 
could. (That bread has come back but- 
tered thickly !) 

The morning she took her first lesson 
my knees knocked together, I was so 
scared. I was afraid I wouldn’t be able 
to pass on to her the marvelous thing that 
had been given me; but the reaction 
which came to me reassured me. While 
she was taking her lesson the telephone 





rang, and another person made an a 
pointment for that day ; so I actually had 
two pupils. 

The rest has been easy. The first 
month I made $68, and it has gone on at 
an increasing rate, until I may have to 
pay a war tax on my income. I am glad 
I am not taxed on the pleasures that ac- 
crue from it, the little glows in the heart 
and the joys of service. 

You asked me to tell you what lip- 
reading has done for me. There you 
have it! To think that this deafness over 
which I have grieved should be a source 
of pleasure and profit! Maybe all things 
do work together for good. 


LIP-READING DEMONSTRATED 


Because one is deaf is no reason why all the 
pleasures of life should be shut out from them, 
is the opinion of Miss Elizabeth B. De Lany, 
and she demonstrated this fact to members and 
guests of the Kanatenah Club Monday after- 
noon. Miss De Lany was formerly a teacher 
in the Central High School of this city, until 
her hearing became defective and she began 
the course of lip-reading. So successful has 
lip-reading been for Miss De Lany she can 
understand conversation by watching people 
and can enjoy many of the social events of 
which most deaf people think they are deprived. 

People shut out from hearing, if they will 
apply themselves to learn lip-reading, can enjoy 
much more all the beautiful things as they be- 
come more appreciative of the people and na- 
ture. Lip-reading to secret service is invalu- 
able, according to Miss De Lany, as an expert 
can tell exactly what is being said, although 
one cannot be near enough to hear a sound. 

Miss Alice Northrup arranged the program 
for the club and Mrs. William W. Knapp was 
chairman for the afternoon.—From the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Journal, May 15. 





Miss Virginia Sinclair writes: On Saturday, 
June 2, it was my pleasant privilege to have 
Mr. E. B. Nitchie visit my school. He was 
spending that week-end in Milwaukee with 
relatives. I sent out about 75 cards to hard- 
of-hearing people and their friends, to a num- 
ber of aurists, and to the teachers in the public 
school for the deaf. In spite of a most unfa- 
vorable day, a goodly number came to my 
studio at 11 a.m. Mr. Nitchie spoke on “The 
Problems of the Hard of Hearing.” Every 
one present was enthusiastic over what he had 
to say on this timely subject and glad to meet 
one who is doing so much to meet and solve 
these problems. 
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Why Associations Should Be Organized to Provide for the Teaching of 
Lip-Reading to the Defenders of Our Country Who 






Become Hard of Hearing in Service. 


EPORTS from war hospitals re- 
corded in foreign medical journals 
show that many soldiers suffer from 
deafness following the shock from high 
explosives, as well as from direct in- 
juries of the head and the ear and from 
diseases of the ear due to exposure; and 
though no enormous number lose all 
hearing, yet there are many whose hear- 
ing in one or both ears is seriously and 
perhaps permanently impaired. These lat- 
ter are classified as hard of hearing and 
discharged or relieved from active duty. 
The nation’s defender who returns 
from the front with a visible injury, the 
loss of an arm or a leg, or with a scarred 
face, will find associations ready to aid 
him in securing the kind of work he is 
best fitted for. 

But he who returns with total loss of 
hearing may be far more heavily inca- 
pacitated for earning a fair wage, even 
though there is no outward indication of 
the severe injury from which he will suf- 
fer, than the comrade who has lost a leg. 

And it is because of this entire absence 
of external indications of his terrible 
handicap of defective hearing that the 
deaf soldier rarely receives the thought- 
ful considerations so eagerly extended to 
those whose deprivation may actually be 
far less, yet appears the greater because 
visible to all. 

In civil life hard-of-hearing persons 
who are not lip-readers have always 
found it difficult to retain or to secure 
positions which they are qualified to fill, 
and are compelled to accept subordinate 
positions with small pay; and it is esti- 
mated that there are more than a million 
hard-of-hearing persons in the United 
States whose pay is lower than it other- 
wise would be because of defective hear- 
ing or because they have not learned to 
read the lips. 

Experience proves that the surest and 
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the quickest way to restore these hard- 
of-hearing persons to their normal place 
in any line of human endeavor is to aid 
them to learn to read the lips as rapidly 
as possible ; and it is of record that deaf- 
ened soldiers appear to develop a special 
aptitude for learning this subtle art. 
There are organizations for supplying 
artificial arms and legs to those who have 
lost a limb in defense of their country, and 
organizations to give the blind instruction 
in remunerative lines of industry to en- 
able them to remain self-supporting. 
Why not have organizations prepared 
and equipped to supply the deafened sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine who can no longer 
hear speech with an ability to see and 
read speech as it falls from the lips of all 
with whom he converses, to the end that 
he, too, may not only be able to support 
himself as well as he did before the na- 
tion demanded his services, but that he 
may be saved from becoming a dependent ? 
The teaching of lip-reading to the adult 
hard of hearing who have a good com- 
mand of language is a profession prom- 
ising beneficial results that justify edu- 
cated hard-of-hearing women who pos- 
sess the faculty of imparting information 
to others in taking the normal training 
course that will enable them to become 
proficient teachers of lip-reading. This 
may be a way in which cultured hard-of- 
hearing women may be able to serve their 
country to good purpose. The Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th street, Washington, D. C., 
will send free literature to all who are in- 
clined to engage in this patriotic service. 
It does not teach lip-reading, has no 
medical advice to give or instruments to 
sell, but it will send the names of the 
nearest teachers qualified to give instruc- 
tions, and it will assist in the formation 
of local associations or of a national as- 
sociation to teach lip-reading to deaf 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and other de- 
fenders of our country. 










































HIS summer meeting will not be 

postponed, but will be held, as orig- 
inally planned, in Portland, Oregon, July 
7 to 14. In addition to the reasons pre- 
sented on page 300 last month why all 
teachers should plan to attend this con- 
vention are the following: President Wil- 
son “sees no reason why the convention 
should be postponed.” The special rail- 
road rates heretofore made for the con- 
vention will not be withdrawn, and will 
be supplemented by special rates on east- 
ern roads. As the program for the meet- 
ing centers around patriotism and proper 
preparedness, including a preparedness of 
spirit as well as of material, this meeting 
provides an opportunity for teachers to 
“do their bit for the country.” 

The Portland school system includes 
some big swimming pools, and class dem- 
onstrations in the art of swimming and 
of methods of instructing pupils will be 
given. Thus teachers will find practical 
use for bathing suits here as well as for 
social and practical use on the splendid 
beaches. 

All the delegates will enjoy seeing what 
Portland has done toward raising the 
standard of school-room decoration and 
of developing artistic appreciation in 
school children. The school docent, Miss 
Ione Dunlap, gives interpretative talks on 
the great paintings, copies of which are 
carried from school to school, and also 
meets public-school classes at the Mu- 
seum of Art each day and correlates her 
talks with subjects in their regular course 
of study. 

Superintendent Alderman’s adaptation 
of the Gary plan, called the “two-group” 
plan, is in operation in 25 of the grade 
schools in Portland. In some schools it 
has been on trial for two years, in others 
for a less period. It has already been 
determined that the “two-group” schools 
lead in writing and arithmetic, and other 
tests will have been completed before the 
delegates meet. 

Portland has organized State societies 
to aid in entertaining the delegates and 
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has planned a “Nation’s Grand Reunion” 
during which an afternoon will be given 
to welcoming teachers from the “old 
home town.” Music and special attrac- 
tions originated by the respective State 
societies are to be features of the enter- 
tainment. But the chief interest lies in 
the desire of many to greet friends from 
“back home.” 

The following associations meet with 
the National Education Association in 
Portland: American School Peace 
League, School Garden Association of 
America, National Federation of State 
Education Associations, Américan Home 
Economics Association, National Confer- 
ences of Deans of Women, National 
Council of Primary Education, National 
Council of Teachers of English, National 
Council of Executive and Administrative 
Women, League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Modern Language Conference, 
Classical Association of the Pacific 
States, and The National Federation of 
College Women. Then there will be the 
Citizenship Convention and the usual Ex- 
tension Education Conference, with ex- 
hibits and daily demonstrations. 

Copies of the complete program can be 
secured from the secretary, Mr. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. It 3 
one of the best and most comprehensive 
programs ever presented at an N. E. A. 
meeting, and while far too long to pub 
lish in full, the titles of the following 
addresses and papers are here presented 
as possessing special interest to many of 
our readers. 


SpeciaAL DEPARTMENT—IV ednesday, July WU, 
10 o'clock 


Topic: National Preparedness in Its Relation 
to the Teaching and Care of Special 
Children 


The Juvenile Court in Its Relation to the 
Constructive Agencies of Society Which Pre- 
pare Young Boys and Girls for Citizenship. 
King Dykeman, Judge of the Superior Court 
and Judge of the Juvenile Court, Seattle, 


Wash. 
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Special Classes and Preparedness. Joseph 
P. Byers, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
_— for the Feeble-minded, Philadelphia, 


Public Responsibility for the Education of 
the Blind. Joseph Wood, Seattle, Wash. 

State Care of Crippled Children. Fred D. 
Merritt, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Thursday, July 12, 2 o'clock 

What Special Measures Should be Inaugu- 
rated for Those Special Children Yet Unpro- 
vided for in the Public Schools? Arthur How- 
ard Sutherland, Psychologist, Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

America’s Model for a Department of 
Speech Improvement in the Public Schools. 
Walter B. Swift, M. D., Graduate School of 
Medicine, Boston, Mass. 

The Oral Method for Teaching Deaf Chil- 
dren, G. S. Tillinghast, School for the Deaf, 
Salem, Ore. 

Exceptional Children and the Visiting 
Teacher. Dallas D. Johnson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 


Friday, July 13, 9 o'clock 


Child Labor. 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Portland, Ore. 

An Adequate Scheme for the Prompt and 
Efficient Care of the Physical Needs and Re- 
quirements of All Special Children in a School 
System. Robert Hall, M. D., Portland, Ore. 


Jeannette Piesotto, University 
Nellie Trembell, 


In other departments the following 
papers will be presented and addresses 
delivered : 


G. Stanley 
Worcester, 


The Unmeasurable in Teaching. 
Hall, President, Clark University, 
Mass. 

The Unique Function of the Kindergarten 
in the Modern School. Albert Shiels, Super- 
intendent of Schoois, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Kindergarten as an Organic Part of 
Every Elementary School. Laura Force, Prin- 
cipal, Lincoln School, Denver, Colo. 

Topic: Kindergarten Activities the Basis of 
Democratic Education 


The Kindergarten as a Preparation for Liv- 
ing ina Democracy. Edward B. Shallow, As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, New York, 
Dramatic Arts in the Kindergarten: Story. 
Song, and Game. Edna D. Baker, National 
Kindergarten College, Chicago, II. 

Play Materials as a Stimulus to Self-Direc- 
tion and Social Codperation (illustrated). 
Grace L. Brown, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
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Discussion. Grace E. Barnard, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mary Adair, Philadelphia, Pa., and oth- 
ers. 

How Far Should the Principle of Standard- 
ization be Followed by the Normal Schools? 
C. G. Pearse, President, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. G.. Crabbe, President, 
Normal College, Greeley, Colo.; G. W. Nash, 
President, Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Physical Education for the American People 
a Responsibility of the Normal Schools. John 
H. Finley, State Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Fischer, New York Insti- 
tute, Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y. 

The Responsibility of the Normal School for 
Training Teachers for All Lines of School 
Work. Charles McKenny, President, State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

A State Program for School Health. Hor- 
ace Ellis, State Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Some Phases of Child-Welfare Work. Emma 
Grittenger, President, Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 

The Work of the School Nurse. Mary E. 
Lent, Assistant Secretary, Public Health 
Nurses Organization, New York, N. Y. 

How to Prevent Speech Defects in Public 
Schools. Walter B. Swift, Boston, Mass. 

Factors in Human Efficiency. Alice Raven- 
hill, Fellow, Royal Sanitary Institute, London, 
England. 

Getting Results in Medical Inspection. Ira 
C. Brown, Chief Medical Inspector, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The Tacoma System of Health Supervision. 
FE. A. Layton, Chief Medical Inspector, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Physical Training versus Athletics. Chas. 
H. Hunt, Director of Physical Education, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Adaptation of Courses in Domestic Economy 
and Industrial Arts to Meet Existing Demands. 
C. H. Dempsey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Milo H. Stewart, Principal, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Utilization of Puvils in the Handling of 
Crops. John D. Shoop, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Il. 

General Topic: The Obligations and Oppor- 
tunities of the Schools During the War. Open 
Discussion by Members of the National Coun- 
cil. 


Mr. Springer writes in the N. E. A. 
Bulletin: 


The Portland meeting will afford an 
opportunity for a large number of our 
teachers to visit the great northwest sec- 
tion for the first time. This is the great 
scenic playground of America, and in- 
cludes Yellowstone Park, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mt. Rainier National Park, 
Sequoia Park, Crater Lake, Columbia 
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River Highway, Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, The Canadian Rockies, and 
Alaska. In fact, tickets can be secured 
so as to add to the above list the Great 
Lakes, Denver, Salt Lake City, Estes Na- 
tional Park, the Grand Cafion, and Yo- 
semite, and many lesser attractions. A 
practical geography lesson awaits all who 
attend the meeting. It is impossible in 
the space of this bulletin to more than 
enumerate the points of interest. All the 
railroads have prepared attractive litera- 
ture in which each sets forth the beauties 
of the several points advertised. On a 
recent trip to Portland, the Secretary did 
not have time to traverse the entire Co- 
lumbia River Highway, but the portion 
which he did see only increases his de- 
termination to complete the trip next 
summer. 

Before purchasing tickets make a care- 
ful investigation of the various transpor- 
tation routes, in order that both the going 
and returning trips may be profitable. 
The ticket sale has been placed sufficiently 
early so that persons will have time for 
side trips going as well as returning. The 
Portland committee have sent out the 
suggestion that by making the terminal 
Astoria instead of Portland it will be pos- 
sible for teachers to reach the beaches of 
the Pacific Ocean without paying extra 
railroad fare. A careful examination of 
the literature issued by railroads and in- 
quiries addressed to your local ticket 
agent or representatives of the various 
' western lines will secure added sugges- 
tions which it will be well to follow. 


DEATH OF REV. EDWARD 
P. HART 


The Rev. Edward P. Hart, a member 
of the Association and rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Rochester, died in that 
city on May 16, aged 66 years. His sud- 
den death was a shock and a source of 
sincere grief, not only to the deaf people, 
who had long regarded him as their spir- 
itual father, but to thousands of people 
in. Rochester, who had known and loved 
him. In early life Mr. Hart was a 
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teacher in the Rochester school for the 
deaf, and there he acquired a very thor- 
ough knowledge of the deaf, their capg- 
bilities, their needs, and their problems, 
Later he took orders in the church and 
became rector of a city parish, but his 
interest in the deaf never failed. He was 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Rochester school and was deeply inter- 
ested in its welfare, and amid all the cares 
and distractions of his parish work he 
found time to be a friend and counsellor 
to all the deaf people who chose to come 
to him. To the various missionaries who 
have had charge of the mission at St. 
Luke’s, he was a wise adviser and gen- 
erous helper, and the continued prosperity 
of the work in Rochester, in spite of 
many vicissitudes, is largely due to him, 
Rochester is the poorer for the loss of 
such a man, and his memory will always 
be affectionately cherished by the deaf 
people, whom he taught, uplifted, and 
befriended. The missionary, with a num- 
ber of members of our mission, was pres- 
ent at the funeral, and among the floral 
pieces surrounding the bier was one sent 
by Mr. Hart’s deaf friends. (From The 
Mission Leaflet, June 1.) 





ADVANTAGES OF DAY SCHOOLS 
° BY GRACE L. WRIGHT 


School records show that eight families 
have moved into Newark, N. J., in order 
to put their deaf children in the day 
school. Seven of the children are still in 
school. One has been discharged to go 
to work. Two other families have at- 
ranged to move to Newark in time to 
enter their children in the fall. 

We have had seven non-resident pupils. 
One died; another moved into the city. 
Five are now in attendance as non-resi- 
dent pupils, and for their tuition the sum 
of $200 is paid by the several towns from 
which these pupils come. 

Fourteen of our resident pupils and 
two of our non-resident pupils were with- 
drawn from other schools to place them 
in the school, parents preferring a day 
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school to a residential school for their 
children. Three of our pupils have been 
sent to the State school on account of the 
death of one of the parents. Two fami- 
lies have moved to New York and the 
children are now in the public day school 
there. 

Our pupils come not only from all parts 
of the city, but also from near-by towns. 
Transportation is paid by the Board of 
Education for the resident pupils. No 
accident in transport has ever happened 
to any of our pupils.. Older sisters or 
brothers or older deaf pupils usually 
serve as guides when any is necessary. 
Ina few cases young children are brought 
and called for by the parents. At present 
over 85 per cent of our pupils come alone. 
Attendance has always been satisfactory, 
well over 90 per cent for every year. No 
epidemic of any contagious diseases has 
ever occurred to disturb it. 

We have had four (probably more) 
cases where fathers have refused good 
business offers from out-of-town firms 
because they preferred to remain where 
their children could enjoy all the advan- 
tages of attendance at an oral day school 
for the deaf. 


MAKING A SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
OF THE DEAF 


The fifth annual report of the Society 
for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf con- 
tains much that is worthy of careful read- 
ing by all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf. The objects of the 
society are: To furnish industrial educa- 
tion and secure work for the unemployed 
Jewish deaf of New York; to promote 
their social and intellectual welfare, and 
to provide them with religious instruction 
and opportunities for public worship. 

From page 13 we take the following 
paragraphs: 

Until the recent establishment of the 
Department for the Deaf in the Minne- 
sota State Department of Labor, our Em- 
ployment Bureau was the only organized 
bureau for the deaf in the world and the 
only place where a systematic study of 
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the deaf from an industrial standpoint 
was made. We have used it as a labora- 
tory. 

What is learned there is used in other 
fields, all in the attempt to make the deaf 
efficient economic units and to coordinate 
their life with the larger life of the nor- 
mal. Through it not only have we placed 
deaf-mutes in positions and made them 
self-supporting, but we have also ascer- 
tained to a certain degree what other ac- 
tivities had to be instituted in order to 
ameliorate the condition of the deaf. 
Through it we ascertained their social 
and intellectual status, and we have found 
that the methods of education employed 
at the school which they attended, the 
kind of training they received, their re- 
ligious training or lack of training, as the 
case may have been, had a great deal to 
do with their social and economic well 
being. Not only did we thus obtain in- 
formation as to what was lacking, but 
we also learned how to proceed further 
and how to measure the effects of those 
activities that we had already instituted. 

Through the Bureau it was found that 
about 66 per cent, or, to be exact, 225 out 
of 339 of the cases handled in the last 
three years, were of those who had left 
school for various reasons before the 
completion of their school course. They 
are therefore unable to keep their posi- 
tions. They are what we call our “recur- 
rent cases.” They require an expense of 
energy far out of proportion to their 
number, and after the energy is expended 
there is no assurance that the work done 
will not have to be done all over again. 


EFFECTS OF CINEMATOGRAPH 
ON EYES OF CHILDREN 


Pollock is convinced that the increased 
prevalence of squint among children of 
from four to eight years is directly at- 
tributable to the excitement and nervous 
strain they are under while watching the 
more exciting and hairbreadth escapes 
seen in many cinematograph displays. 
An attendance of once a month is all that 



























































he would allow for school children; and 
he strenuously objects to the introduc- 
tion of the cinematograph into school 
teaching, except at rare intervals—From 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, June 2. 


MISS FAYETTA PECK 


After five years of earnest and suc- 
cessful work as principal of the educa- 
tional department of this school, Miss 
Peck retires from the profession. 

During these five years she has intro- 
duced many features that we all recognize 
as being progressive and valuable to the 
pupils. She has been patient and untir- 
ing in her interest in the welfare and 
happiness of the pupils, and all of us re- 
gret to see her leave the school. 

During these years she has assisted the 
superintendent in more detailed organiza- 
tion of the work. She introduced school 
gardening, which has created much inter- 
est among pupils. She has worked out 
for us rhythm and tone work, which to 
my mind has been very valuable as a 
means in developing speech. She has 
gotten out the Book of Games and re- 
vised the Chapel Book, and organized the 
girls’ clubs, which have afforded them so 
much pleasure. Miss Peck has made 
many friends in the town, who join in 
expressions of regret that she is going to 
leave us, and all wish her many years of 
restful happiness.—From the “Superin- 
tendent’s Column” of The Deaf Caro- 
linian, June 9. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask writes: On No- 
vember 25 the San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing held a sale of cake, 
candy, etc., in order to make enough 
money to start operations. The sale net- 
ted, after expenses were paid, $140, with 
which the league has been incorporated, 
had a circular printed and mailed, and 
employed a woman for office work for 
some time. Unfortunately the circular 
was ready to mail just as war was de- 
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clared, which has of course deprived the 
league of some members and _ interest. 
There are, however, now 18 regular mem- 
bers at $2 a year, three sustaining mem- 
bers at $10 a year, and one patron at $25 
a year, not including any of the officers 
or directors of the league. 

So far the league has given one full 
and one part scholarship in lip-reading 
and has a very successful practise class. 
meeting twice a week. The league will 
send circulars to all recruiting stations in 
San Francisco, asking that any men not 
accepted on account of defective hearing 
be sent to us for advice and help. On 
May 26 we had our first social gathering, 
at which 14 were present. After meeting 
at the league room, we all went to the 
theater (Mary Pickford) and returned 
for tea and cake. The occasion was 
much enjoyed and a great success. There 
will be a similar entertainment each 
month. 


To Ai His Country.—A few days ago a 
young lawyer and former pupil called on Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn and asked whether he could 
learn to teach lip-reading to deafened soldiers. 
He said: “The authorities refuse to enlist me 
for active service because I have lost my hear- 
ing and I do want to be of some real service.” 
He will probably make an excellent teacher of 
lip-reading. 


Miss Lina M. Crain, principal of the Boston 
School of Lip-Reading, 30 Huntington avenue, 
offers a special summer rate of $50 for 3@ 
private lessons, to be given between now 4a 
September 3. The number of pupils is limited. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke Babbitt had an inter- 
esting article in the Raleigh, N. C., News and 
Observer of May 6 on the subject of lip-read- 
ing. She showed how an ability to lip-read 
increases the usefulness and efficiency of the 
hard of hearing, how it restores self-confi- 
dence, enables one to again find enjoyment im 
participating in social functions, and gradually 
brings back the self-confidence that dispels 
the morbid desire to shun society. 





The annual summer normal training course 
at Miss Bruhn’s school, 601 Pierce Buildt 
Boston, commences July 5, immediately fol- 
lowing the conventions at Hartford. The ses 
sions are from 9 to I1.30 a. m. and continue 
for two weeks. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 47, THE DAY 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN NEW YORK CITY — 


HE course of study as used in the regu- 

lar elementary schools will be followed, 

together with the special work in lan- 

guage, speech, and speech-reading, which is the 
oral method of teaching the deaf. 

Owing to the handicap in language, deaf 
children will need eleven years to finish the 
eight years’ course of the regular schools. 
This means that it will take a deaf child a year 
to accomplish the 1A work, another year for 
the 1B work, and so on until the 3B grade is 
reached. After that the average deaf child 
can go on at the same rate as the hearing child. 

In other words, the deaf child needs six 
years to cover the kindergarten and the first 
three years’ work of the hearing child, after 
which he can usually keep abreast of the latter. 
In all grades throughout the school natural 
spoken language should be the medium of com- 
munication. 

The classes will be named as follows: 

First year—Kindergarten and Lower 1A. Jn- 
troduction of speech, speech-reading, and lan- 
guage work. 

Second year—1A and Lower 1B. First 
year’s work in speech, speech-reading, and lan- 
guage. 

Third year—1B and Lower 2A. _ Second 
year’s work in speech, speech-reading, and lan- 
guage. 

Fourth year—2A and Lower 2B. Third 
year’s work in speech, speech-reading, and lan- 
guage. 

Fifth year—2B and Lower 3A. Review of 
work in speech, speech-reading, and language. 
_ Sixth year—3A and 3B. Fourth year’s work 
in speech, speech-reading, and language. 

_ Seventh year—4A and 4B. Fifth year’s work 
in speech, speech-reading, and language. 

Eighth year—sA and 5B. Careful review of 
all special work for the deaf. 

Ninth year—6A and 6B. Careful review of 
all special work for the deaf. 

Tenth year—7A and 7B. Careful review of 
all special work for the deaf. 

Eleventh year—8A and 8B. Careful review 
of all special work for the deaf. 


KINDERGARTEN AND LoweER IA 


These two classes will take up such of the 
kindergarten work as is possible for deaf chil- 
dren, under the charge of a trained kinder- 
gartner, and begin the work in speech-reading 
and speech, under a skilled teacher of the oral 
method for the deaf, the two teachers working 
together. 

The kindergarten work shall consist of gifts, 
occupations, games, sense perceptions, and the 
use of Montessori material. 
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As far as practical, this shall be correlated 
with the work in language. 


I. Work in Speech 


A. Tongue gymnastics. 

B. Teaching of vowels and'‘consonant sounds. 
C. Combination of vowels and consonants. 
D. Dictation of elements and combinations. 
E. Voice development and rhythm. 

F. Aural training. 


II. Work in Speech-reading 


Reading of elements, words, simple com- 
mands, and short sentences from the lips. 


III. Language 


At the end of the year the children should 
be able to use about twenty (20) nouns, six 
(6) verbs, and a few short sentences. 


IV. Physical Training 


There will be no formal gymnastics in this 
year’s work. Effort will be made to obtain: 

A. Good posture. 

B. Rhythm to be used in speech. 

C. Control of feet. 

D. Alertness. 

The games for recess shall include kinder- 
garten games, ladder exercises, etc. This shall 
be group work. 


V. Penmanship 


Exercises begun in Lower 1A to gain control 
of large muscles. Children to write in the air, 
on the blackboard, and on large sheets of paper, 
practising large movements, as specified in the 
work of the grade. 


GravEs 1A AND Lower IB 
SPECIAL WORK FOR THE DEAF 
I. Articulation 


A. Tongue gymnastics—continued. 

B. Elements and combinations of sounds. 
Teach all the elementary sounds by the end of 
the first term and begin more difficult combi- 
nations. Use in words. 

C. Sight reading of new words. 

D. Exercises in continuity. 

E. Rhythm and accent. 

F. Voice culture. Exercises to develop voice 
and to gain quality. 

G. Aural training for children who are par- 
tially deaf. 
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Il. Speech-reading (Reading of the Lips) 


Reading elements, combinations, words, and 
sentences. Tests of ‘these through dictation. 


IIT. Language Work 


A. Action work and sentence structure. Per- 
formance of action by child reproduced in 
speech and in writing. 


Sentences 


1. Subject—simple—compound. 

2. Predicate. (a) Intransitive verb. (b) 
Transitive verb with direct object, simple or 
compound. (c) Transitive or intransitive verb 
with prepositional phrase having simple or 
compound object. (d) Verb completed by ad- 
jective. 

B. Vocabulary : 

1. Nouns. Minimum requirement, 150. 
Names of objects child meets at home, in 
school, on the street, etc. 

2. Verbs. Minimum requirement, 50. Past 
and future tense; present tense of such verbs 
as like, love, want, know; to have, and to be, 
in present, past, and future tenses, teaching 
present tense first; the interrogative of “to 
have” and “to be” in the present tense; positive 
and negative forms of verbs. 

3. Pronouns. The personal pronouns, singu- 
lar and plural. Nominative, possessive, and 
objective cases. Interrogative pronouns who 
and what to be used by teacher only in ques- 
tioning children. 

4. Adjectives. Minimum requirement, 30. 

5. Adverbs. Not and a few time phrases. 

6. Prepositions: into, to, out of, on, under, 
with, 

7. Articles: a, an, the, always used with the 
noun. 

C. Conversational language. Common ex- 
pressions of every-day life, as How do you do? 
Thank you. Good morning, etc. 

D. Calendar work. Expressions used in con- 
nection with the calendar and the weather. 

E. Question forms to be used by the teacher : 

















What color ? What is this ——? How 
many ——? Who ——? What ——? What 
did do? Have ? Has——? Is——? 
Are ? Am ? Personal questions: How 





old——? What is name? 

F. Journal. Begun as class journal in latter 
part of Lower 1B; frequently reproduced; al- 
ways written in paragraphs. 

Topics. Descriptions of persons, animals, 
and objects; written in paragraphs. They must 
be of interest to the children. In journals and 
topics the following will be taught : 


Punctuation and Capitalization 
1. Begin with a capital: (a) the first word 


in every sentence; (b) proper names; (c) the 
pronoun “T.” 


2. Place a period at the end of every state. 
ment. 

3. Place a question mark at the end of every 
question. 


Work OF THE REGULAR SCHOOLS 
I. English 


A. Composition. As outlined ih journal and 
topic work, 

B. Penmanship. Free arm movements ; copy- 
ing. Practise by pupils in writing names. 

C. Reading. Very simple sentences taken 
from journals or commands or very simple 
stories. 

D. Memorizing. The simple “Mother Goose” 
rhymes, or such short sentences as “God is 
love,” “Be kind,” etc., to be taken in Lower 1B. 


II. Nature Study 


Recognition and name of common animals 
and a few flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 


III. Arithmetic 


A. 1A grade. Special work; counting. 

1. Oral. Reading numbers to 20. Counting 
with objects to 10; without objects by 1's to 20. 
Addition with and without objects; add I to 
numbers from I to 9. 

2. Written problems—solved by counting— 
very simple. Writing numbers to 20. Addt- 
tion; any combinations that have been learned 
orally. 

B. Lower 1B grade. Special work; counting. 

1. Oral. Reading numbers to 50. Counting 
with objects to 20; without objects by 1's to 
50; by 2’s to 20; by 10’s to 50. Addition with 
and without objects; add 1 and 2 to numbers 
from I to 9. Subtraction, by addition process. 
Problems, solved by counting, using vocabulary 
of grade. 

2. Written. Writing numbers to 50. Add 
two numbers whose sum is less than 50. Sub 
traction, by the addition method, each digit m 
the minuend to be greater than corresponding 
digit in subtrahend. 


IV. Drawing and Construction Work 


Modeling, cutting, construction, brush work. 
Cord and raffia; knotting and looping with 
cable-cord. 


V. Physical Training and Hygiene 


A. Physical training. Based upon. action 
words of vocabulary. Mimetic and rhythmic 
exercises. Two-minute drill. Games for 
and for class-room. ‘ 

B. Hygiene. Special topic: Cleanliness 
Daily morning inspection. Observation’ for 
physical disabilities. Daily routine. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DAY SCHOOL 


GRADE IB AND LowER 2A 
SPECIAL WORK FOR THE DEAF 
I. Articulation 


A. Tongue gymnastics. 

B. Phonetics; correction of imperfect ele- 
ments; work with difficult combinations. 

C. Pronunciation of new words. 

D. Exercises in rhythm, continuity, and ac- 
cent. 

E. Aural training. 

F. Sight reading—rapid work—reading both 
spoken and written forms. 

G. Voice culture. 


II. Speech-reading 


Words, commands, sentences, .and_ short 
stories; tested by dictation. The teacher must 
see that the children have practise in reading 
each other’s lips, the lips of strangers, etc., 
and that the children do not depend upon repe- 
tition or writing to help them out. Jt must be 
pure lip-reading. 


III. Language Work 


A. Action work and sentence structure. ; 

1. Simple sentences. (a) Verb modified by: 
1. An adverb. 2. An adverbial phrase of time 
or of place. (b) Verb “to be” completed by a 
phrase, or by a noun, or by an adjective. 

2. Compound sentences. 

B. Vocabulary : 

1. Nouns. About 150 new ones and a thor- 
ough review of the first year’s work. 

2. Verbs. Review the first year’s work; 
strengthen the future tense. Add present pro- 
gressive ; present with all verbs; positive, nega- 
tive, and interrogative forms; verb forms; spe- 
cial drill on to be and to have. 

3. Pronouns. Review first year’s work. Who 
and what and whose and whom used inter- 
fogatively. 

4. Adjectives. About 30 more, and thorough 
review of first year. Introduce some with cer- 
tain nouns—some bread, some water. 

5. Adverbs. Phrases of time, and of place, 
and “very,” 

6. Articles—reviewed. In referring to the 
same object, requiring an article. use “a” or 
an’ in the first sentence and “the” in the 
second. 

7. Prepositions. Review first year and add 
from, around, between, behind, in front of, 
for, at, off, near, in. 

C. Conversational language—continued. 
Child to realize that the same statement can be 
made in several ways. 

. Calendar work—continued. Teach names 
of months; dates; adjectives pertaining to the 
Weather; words expressing past, present, and 
future time. 

E. Question forms. 


Review first year thor- 
oughly. When ——? 


What is made of? 
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Where . Do —? Does ? Did 
——? Shall ——? Will ——? Whose ? 
What sort of ? What shape ? How 
much did —— cost? Can ? What is 
doing? What happened ? Whom ? 


Personal questions. Where do you live? 
Where is your home? How many brothers 
have you? How many sisters have you? What 
is your father’s name? What is your mother’s 
name? When is your birthday? 

Read Sweet’s Language Lesson, Book No. 1, 
in connection with question work. 

F. Journal. At first may be written by class, 
children furnishing ideas. The child should be 
encouraged to use the new language forms 
which he has learned, whenever opportunity 
arises. At first there may be little sequence of 
thought, as the chief aim is to get fluency; but 
gradually the teacher should guide the child 
into continuity and proper sequence. There 
should also be an attempt at independent work, 
and the pupil should be encouraged in every 
way to do original work. Let children correct 
their mistakes when possible. 

Letters. The journal period may be used for 
letter writing once a month. At first letters 
are written on the biackboard as a class exer- 
cise. A paragraph from a journal may be used 
as the body of a letter. Teach most carefully 
the form, so that this need not be taught in 
upper classes. The heading in this grade will 
consist simply of name of the city and the 
State. 

Topics. Descriptions of persons, animals, 
flowers, plants, pictures, pets, places, etc. 

G. Punctuation. Review first year’s work 
and add: 

1. Words in a series are separated by com- 
mas. 

2. Punctuation of heading, salutation, and 
close of a letter. 

3. Use of apostrophe to denote possession. 


Work OF THE REGULAR SCHOOLS 


I. English 


A. Composition. See notes under journals, 
letters, and topics. 

B. Penmanship. Free arm movements, copy- 
ing; practise in writing names. 

C. Reading. Sentences and paragraphs from 
blackboard, chart, or reader; reading to pupils ; 
ethical lessons. 

D. Memorizing. 
and poetry. 


Short selections of prose 


II. Nature Study 


Animals, plants, the weather. See notes on 


calendar. 
III. Arithmetic 


A. 1B grade. Special work. Addition; no 
carrying. 
1. Oral. Reading numbers to 100. Counting 


with objects to 20; without objects ‘by ‘1's to 
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100; by 2’s to 40; by 5's to 50; by Io's to 100. 
Addition with and without objects. Add 1, 10, 
2, 3, to numbers from I to 10. Subtraction, by 
the addition process; minuends to 20. Meas- 
urements—definite units—cent, five-cent piece, 
dime, foot, quart. Fractions; ideas of halves 
of a single thing or group developed object- 
ively. Problems, solved by counting. 

2. Written. Writing numbers to 100. Addi- 
tion; add two numbers whose sum is less than 
100; no carrying. Subtraction, by addition 
process, each digit in the minuend to be greater 
than the corresponding digit in the subtrahend. 


B. Lower 2A grade. Special work. Addi- 
tion with carrying. 
1. Oral. Reading numbers to 1,000. Count- 


ing, by 1’s to 100; by 2’s to 100; by 3's to 30; 
by 5's to 100; by 10’s to 100. Addition; add 
numbers to 6 to numbers to 19. Subtraction, 
by addition process, minuend to 20, either sub- 
trahend or remainder, I, 2, 3. Measurement— 
inch, foot; pint, quart; cent, five-cent piece, 


dime, dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar. Frac- 
tions; halves and fourths of objects. Prob- 
lems, solved by addition; very simple. 

2. Written; writing numbers to 1,000. Addi- 


tion; add 3 numbers; column totals to 14. 
Subtraction, as in 1B, each digit in the minuend 
to be equal to or greater than the correspond- 
ing digit in subtrahend. 


IV. Construction Work 


Modeling, cutting, construction, brush work. 
Cord and raffia; advanced knotting and looping 
with cord, lacers, and raffa. 


V. Physical Training and Hygiene 


A. Physical training based upon the action 
words of the vocabulary of the grade. Mimetic 
and rhythmic exercises. Two- minute drill. 
Games for yard and class-room. 

B. Hygiene. Special topic: Cleanliness and 
breathing. Daily morning inspection. Obser- 
vations for physical disabilities. Daily routine. 


GrapdES 2A AND Lower 2B 


SPECIAL WORK FOR THE DEAF 


I. Articulation 


A. Correction of defective sounds, largely 
through words and sentences. 

B. Formation of lists of words under chart 
spellings. 

C. Sight reading of new words. 

D. Exercises in rhythm, accent, and phras- 
ing, largely through the memory gems. 

E. Aural training. 

F. Voice culture. 


II. Speech-reading—Continued 


The teacher must see that the children have 
practise in reading each other’s lips, the lips of 
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strangers, ete., and that the children do not 
depend upon repetition or writing to help them 
out. It must be real lip-reading. 


III. Language Work 


A. Action work and sentence structure, 

1. Simple sentence. (a) Inverted subject, 
(b) Verb. 1, mod. by phrases of manner or 
of degree; 2, with infinitive as direct object; 
3, with infinitive of purpose. (c) Verb “fg 
see” with present participle. 

2. Compound sentence. Conjunctions “and” 
and “but” as connectives. Cover the language 
principles in Sweet’s Book II. 

B. Vocabulary : 

1. Nouns. Continue increasing child’s yo- 
cabulary with such nouns as occur in the con- 
versation of the school, of the home, and of 
the street. Teach simple relationships and oe- 
cupations. Possessive form concluded. 

2. Verbs. Continue to increase the number, 
Conjugation of a verb followed by the infini- 
tive. Infinitive of purpose answering why, to 
see with present participle, infinitive as direct 
object. Verb completed by an adjective. Be 
sure to review second year’s work. 

3. Pronouns. Review second year’s work. 
Drill on mine, her or hers, theirs, ours, yours, 
Reflexive pronouns; which taken interroga- 
tively. 

4. Adjectives 

5. Adverbs. Phrases of time, of place, and 
of manner. There introducing a sentence. 

6. Conjunctions “and” and “but” connecting 
words, phrases, and sentences. 

7. Prepositions. Besides, against, among, by, 
across, through. 

C. Conversational language—continued, In- 
troduce simple idioms. 

D. Calendar work. Weather reports. Time 
phrases. Seasons. Teach time by the clock, as 
in the arithmetic outline. 

E. Question forms. Review second year’s 


continued. 























work. How ——taste? How feel? How 

smell? Why ? How often —? 
How long ——? Which ? What did — 
say? What did tell? Would —? 
Could ? Did you ever ? How do — 





feel? How ——? (By what means?) What 
is it for? From which ? On which —? 
Where did —— get it? What did —— @ 
with it? Whom ? (For, to, with.) 
Personal Questions. Where were you born? 
Can you hear? Are you deaf? Are you totally 
deaf? What is your teacher’s name? 
do you-study? How old were you when yo 
became deaf? Where do you go to school! 
What class are you in? Who is your teacher? 
What lessons do you have? Which lessons do 
you like most? Read Sweet’s Language Lee 
sons, Book II, for question work. : 
F. Preparation for direct and indirect ds 
Read Willoughby’s “Direct and Inde 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DAY SCHOOL 


Begin the use of time phrases with this form. 
Questions followed by incomplete answers, yes 
and no, changed to indirect form. 

G. Journals. To be original—not too long— 
must show sequence of thought and good para- 
graph formation. 

1. Topics—descriptions continued. 
from pictures and from real life. 

2. Letters—continued. Child may now give 
full heading—number street, city, date. 

H. Punctuation and capitalization: 

1. Capital for first-word of every line of 
poetry. 

2. Capital for nouns and pronouns referring 
to God. ee 

3. Period after abbreviations and after Ro- 
man numbers. 

4. Hyphen to show division of a word. 

5. Apostrophe to show omission of letters. 

6. Quotation marks for unbroken quotations. 


Stories 





WORK OF THE REGULAR SCHOOL 
I. English 


A. Composition. Have much oral work in 
conversation and reproduction. See notes 
under journal, letters, and topics. 

B. Penmanship. Free arm movements; writ- 
ing from copy. 

C. Reading. From blackboard and from 
readers, reading to pupils; ethical lessons—use 
of library books. 

D. Spelling. Familiar words. 

E. Memorizing. Prose and poetry. 


II. Nature Study 


Animals—common animals, including insects. 
Plants—flowering plants, fruits, vegetables, 
common trees. 


A. 2A GRADE 
III. Arithmetic 


_ Special work. Addition, carrying; subtrac- 
tion, begun. 

1. Oral. Reading numbers to 1,000, Roman 
numerals to X. Counting by 3’s to 99, begin- 
ning with 3; by 2’s, 4’s, and 5's to 100, begin- 
ning with 2, 4, or 5 respectively. Addition; 
add 9 to numbers from 1 to 10, inclusive. Sub- 
traction, by the addition process, minuends to 
20, either of the other numbers (subtrahends 
or remainders) to 3. Measurement; definite 
units, inch, foot; pint, quart; cent, five-cent 
piece, dime, quarter dollar, half dollar, dollar. 
Comparison; numbers and size of objects and 
groups of objects of the same kind. Fractions; 
halves, fourths, of a single thing or group, de- 
veloped objectively. Problems, solved by ad- 
dition. 

_ 2. Written; numbers written to 1,000. Addi- 
tion; add 3 numbers; column totals to 14. Sub- 
traction, by the addition process, each digit in 
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larger number to be greater than the corre- 
sponding digit in the smaller. 


B. Lower 2B GRADE 


Special work. Subtraction. 
combinations. 

1. Oral. Reading numbers to 1,000, Roman 
numerals to 10, Counting by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5's, 
and 10's to 100. Addition; add 2, 3, 4 to num- 
bers from 1 to 100. Subtraction, by addition 
method, minuends to 100, either of the other 
numbers (subtrahend or remainder) to 4. 
Measurement, U. S. money; inch, foot, yard; 
pint, quart, gallon; time measure. Compari- 
son; numbers and size of objects and of groups 
of objects of same kind. Fractions; halves 
and fourths of single things and of a group. 
Problems, solved by addition or subtraction. 

2. Written; writing numbers to 1,000. Addi- 
tion; column totals to 18; adding 3 numbers of 
I, 2, or 3 orders. Subtraction; numbers of 1, 
2, or 3 orders. Problems, solved by addition 
or subtraction; concrete examples; answers of 
2 figures. 


Fastening the 45 


IV. Construction Work 


Modeling ; cutting; construction; brush work. 
Cord and raffia; advanced knotting; looping 
with cord, lacers, and raffia. 


V. Physical Training and Hygiene 


A. Physical training. Mimeti€ and rhythmic 
exercises. Corrective exercises. Exercises to 
train inhibition and alertness. Two-minute 
drill. Games for yard and class-room. 

B. Hygiene. Special topic: Food and drink. 
Daily morning inspection. Observations for 
physical disabilities. Daily routine. Safety 
first. Seasonal and home hygiene. 


A Man’s Ratinc.—The family history, early 
training and environment, the worldly wisdom 
gained by experience, the ability to fit as an 
average peg in the social machine, are all 
phases of mental development, and not always 
measured by any of the recognized psycholog- 
ical tests. A man may rate Io years of age by 
the Binet scale, yet hold an engineer’s license, 
or serve several enlistments in the navy. Oth- 
ers may obtain an adult rating by the various 
mental tests, yet are lacking that balance or 
mental poise which places the average indi- 
vidual on a par with the rank and file of so- 
ciety or enables him to keep out of trouble.— 
Ernest B. Emerson, M. D., in Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, May 24. 





Are you interested in helping soldiers who 
may lose their hearing in learning about the 
advantages of lip-reading? If so, read page 
347. 













































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, the impossible had happened, for we had had 
EuGENE, May 14, 1917. such a good time together that we were syr- 
Tue Eprror: prised at it. 


The host had provided himself with a ¢ol- 

lapsible blackboard, chalk, and a number of 
mirth - provoking conundrums, riddles, and 
witty sayings, which were copied on slips of 
paper. These slips of paper were distributed 
among the guests, and each one entertained the 
others by putting the riddle or reciting the 
story on his slip, or any story or riddle he 
knew, to the others, making use of the black- 
are of so much help to me, I ought to say, in board when necessary. There being no in- 
response to the suggestion made by both Mr. ‘Structor present, each one was in turn the in- 
Nitchie ‘and Miss Hilliard, that the test should Stuctor. In fact, we were playing school 
include some paragraph of connected language ; teaching lip-reading by telling our own jokes 
that the original plan for the test did include OF Stories. | Then we played the game of “con- 
such material. In use it soon became evident, Sequences,” which is as easy for deaf people to 
however, that the pupils whom I was studying play as for others, because it is mostly in 
were not sufficiently advanced for such work, Wns. : 
Consequently that portion of the test was The hostess served sandwiches, cake, coffee, 
dropped for the time being, and I did not think and ice-cream, and as it was ‘on a Saturday 
to mention it in my report because I was merely ght, and no one had to get up early the next 
stating the details of what had so far been ™orning, we all ate, drank, and made merry to 
accomplished. our heart’s content. 

To Mr. Nitchie’s urgent emphasis upon the It was the unanimous sentiment at that party 
significance of the more inconspicuous proc- that we must have more parties, and for that 
esses involved in lip-reading, | can only say Purpose we elected a secretary and a president 
that to detect them is the real aim of my study. and formed a regular club. 

This lip-reading test for purposes of gradation We arranged and held another party about 
is but incidentgl; and I hope that the mass of 4 month later at another member’s home. At 
data accumulated this vear may prove fruitful this party each lady brought a package of sand- 
to that end when I have opportunity for its Wiches, cake, or fruit; the men furnished the 


I should like to express through your col- 
umns my sincere thanks to those experts in the 
education of the deaf who gave my modest 
article in your May number such sympathetic 
critical consideration. The cordiality of their 
welcome and the value of their suggestions in- 
spire me to continue that portion of my study 
further than I had at first intended. 

In justice to the teachers who have been and 


analvsis. ice-cream, and the hostess furnished the coffee 
"Very truly vours, and cream, etc. In spite of the fact that no 
; . EpMuUND S. CoNKLIN. program of entertainment had been thought 


out by any one for this party, we had just as 
good a time as at the first party; and today a 
third party is already arranged for. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT In the meantime our class has _ increased 

from an average attendance of five or six to 

Cuicaco, Iiy., May 27, 1917. an average of ten, and the term of the class, 

THE Epiror: which was supposed to have ended April 15, 
The following account of a club of hard-of- was extended by the Board of Education for 


hearing students may be of interest to other an indefinite time on account of. the interest 
students as well as to teachers who have which is shown by the students. ' 
trouble in keeping their classes together. At our last party we invited our instructor, 

Last winter the writer joined the lip-reading Miss Anderson (of the Burley Public School), 
class conducted in a public night school. The and when the party was drawing to its close 
class at that time consisted of about twelve she expressed her surprise at the way we had 
students (all adults), but there were seldom entertained ourselves. It was the first time, 
more than six present, sometimes only three she said, as far as she knew, of any happemmg 
or four. of that kind. 

One night one of the members invited the This club of ours and these parties afe 
others to his home for a party, setting the date unique in that they are planned and arra 
about two weeks in advance, so that all who by the students themselves and not arranged 
came to the school within that time would have for them by their instructors. 
notice of it. Seven of the members came to I do not wish the reader to get the impres 
the party, but all came with the fear of it being sion that such parties might be easily com 
a dull evening. “How can a lot of ‘deafs’ have ducted with success with any number of str 
a good time together?” was the question each dents, for I do not:believe that it would 
one:put to himself, and answered, “Impossi- practicable for more than twelve or fifteen 
ble!” However, we all went home feeling that (about the number that can be accommodated 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


in the average home) unless there are good 
managers in control. 

A spirit of fellowship should also exist be- 
fore any party or social affair is attempted. 
This spirit of fellow ship was developed in our 
class during our “social hour,” as the instructor 
calls the intermission of twenty minutes be- 
tween our lessons. During this social hour we 
pass jokes and stories or tell one another our 
troubles and joys. 

In the hope that this account may be of ben- 
efit to: other lip-reading students, that other 
clubs of a similar nature may be started, and 
that we may hear from them, 

I am very truly, 
Jacos BRUNING, 
President of “The Lip-Reading 
Social Club.” 


EXPERIENCES IN LIP-READING WANTED 


SoutHport, N. C., May 20, 1917. 
Tue Eprror: 


I have been a constant reader of THE VoLTa 
Review for the past 15 months or so and I] 
have thoroughly enjoyed it and found much 
encouragement in its pages. I am interested in 
lip-reading experiences and wish that you could 
publish more in that line—lip-readers’ experi- 
ences in mastering or learning the art and their 
experiences in applying lip-reading in their 
every-day life. Such experiences would be of 
greater encouragement to would-be lip-readers 
like myself than some articles that you publish, 
although all are good reading. We all like to 
know how others who are studying the art are 
making a success at lip-reading, and to read of 
their ups and downs is really very encouraging. 

While I have been studying lip-reading for 
over a year, I have not yet learned to read as 
well as I would like; but I realize that it takes 
time and practise. I am a druggist and have 
found it difficult to get people to talk to me in 
order that I might get some practise. I am 
probably the only totally deaf person in a town 
of 1,400 people, and as I am well known to 
every one it is hard to get them to talk directly 
to me. I think I have gained some ground, 
though, in this respect, as I have been success- 
ful in waiting on some of our customers and 
see chances of improving in time. I endeavor 
to read the lips of all who come in the store, 
or at least I try to wait on them. 

Not every time do I understand what they 
call for, as much depends upon the manner of 
the speaker. Sometimes I fail to catch on, 
and of course that gives the patron the im- 
pression that I am a failure at lip-reading. 
One instance: A young lady came in some days 
ago with a friend and asked me for a tube of 

“Double A tooth paste. I always get in trouble 
with d’s and ?’s, and so really lost out at this 

attempt. One of the young ladies turned her 
back and laughed. I lightly touched her back 
and told her that that was nothing to laugh 
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about, and that I would call another clerk to 
wait on her. The other clerk whispered to me 
what the young lady called for and I readily 
understood him. A short time after this the 
same young lady came in and looked around 
for some one else to wait on her, but I was 
the only one at hand, and so approached her 
again, and this time she wanted a cake of 
“Ivory soap.” I easily understood her this 
time, which left a better impression. I have 
such experiences off and on and have come to 
the conclusion that we deaf or hard-of-hearing 
people have a most difficult “row to hoe” until 
we can get the public more into our confidence. 
Friendship and relations won’t do, for it is as 
difficult to get friends and relatives to address 
us correctly as any one else. Our life would 
be more pleasant and we would get along so 
much easier if all that is helpful in lip-reading 
was better known by the general public. 
Yours truly, 
Gro. Y. Watson. 


CHEFOo, CHINA, 
Dear Mr. De LAnpD: 


We sent out in February a little printed ap- 
peal, together with a personal letter, to nearly 
all of the schools for the deaf in America, 
asking if a special effort could not be made 
toward completing the necessary fund for our 
much-needed school building. 

When preparing the appeal and writing most 
of the letters, I forgot for the moment the 
usual excuses given when similar help has been 
asked, namely, that the schools, being public, 
were not open to appeals for charity, philan- 
thropy, altruistic or missionary work. 

May I, through the pages of your magazine, 
make an explanation? We have no thought of 
appealing to schools as schools, but as places 
where the deaf and the friends of the deaf are 
congregated and can be reached. 

In most residential schools there are held 
every Sabbath day classes for the study of the 
Bible and Christian ethics. This, I take it, is 
in no way part of the public-school system and 
it takes the place of the Sunday school con- 
nected with the church attended by the parents 
and where hearing brothers and sisters learn 
to share their pennies to help some one less 
fortunate than themselves. This is a part of 
their ethical or, as I prefer to call it, Christian 
education, and it is their right to be taught it 
just as much as to be taught to read, write, and 
speak; and I feel sure if they could see the 
degradation of the deaf in non-Christian lands 
they would gladly share their candy money to 
help them. The principal of one school told 
me that the money spent by the pupils at the 
“tuck shop” amounted in a year to severe! 
hundreds of dollars, a tithe of which would 
support a pupil in the Chefoo school. 

The deaf simply need intelligent, enthusiastic 
leaders, as has been proved in certain schools 
and societies in America, where much has been 


April 21, 1917. 
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done to help the work in China. It affords an 
opportunity of teaching generosity and at the 
same time of gaining a wider outlook on life 
and the world, for where we place our money 
there we are likely to be interested and want 
to learn about the people and the country. 

You will be glad to know that since our little 
appeal was sent out $2,000 U. S. money has 
been given to the building fund, so that we 
only need $3,000 more. I hope to get some 
from our local Chinese, but probably not more 
than $500. 

Thanking you for the opportunity of making 
this explanation, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


A. T. MILLs. 


Los ANGELES, Cau., May I, 1917. 
To THE Eprtor: 

It may interest you to hear from our League 
for the Hard of Hearing in this blessed land 
of sunshine. 

We are only six months old, and much of 
that time has been taken up in getting fully 
organized and established, though some relief 
work has been done, and a great deal of pleas- 
ure has been given to the members by our so- 
cial activities. Notable among these latter was 
a garden tea, recently given by the charming 
wife of our vice-president at their ideally beau- 
tiful home. 

On a broad, vine-wreathed veranda tables, 
gleaming. with sparkling crystal, were laden 
with choice edibles. The tea urn was presided 
over by the gracious, snowy-haired mother of 
our president, while on a spacious lawn, com- 
pletely surrounded by walls which were over- 
run with blooming roses, were assembled the 
guests, nearly all of whom were hard of hear- 
ing, and therefore often deprived of such 
pleasures. Blue skies and golden sunshine 
were over all and a feeling of warm-hearted 
good-fellowship made for happiness. Faces 
beaming with interest and animation pro- 
claimed their enjoyment of the scene, and the 
pleasant flow of conversation proved that since 
the gentle art of lip-reading has been intro- 
duced in our midst we are no longer forced to 
remain in the “eternal silence.” 

After an hour spent in enjoyment of the 
pleasant intercourse and the other good things 
provided had been discussed and appreciated, 
a short talk, by way of greeting and welcome, 
was given by the president, after which we 
bade a reluctant good-bye to our entertainers 
and teft with the thought in our hearts that 
there is much kindness in this old world. 


“Long may our hearts with such memories be 
filled, 

And the scent of the roses will hang round us 
still.” 


With cordial greetings to all the sister 
leagues, 


Sincerely, Jean W. REYNOLDs. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A SOLDIER OF THE SOIL 


We are permitted to present the following 
paragraphs from a letter written to Miss Grace 
K. Wadleigh by a Canadian bank clerk who 
lost his hearing three years ago and took a 
course in lip-reading last winter: 

“IT am talking almost continuously with 
friends and relatives, and for the present that 
will have to be about all the practise I can get, © 


You are doing, and I know in my own case | 


have done, inestimable good, even though there 
are some I cannot understand. I expect to 
leave home this week and then my chances for 
conversation practise will probably be less. I ~ 
am going to work on a farm near here fora ~ 
month and perhaps longer. Help is sorely © 
needed now, and as I cannot enlist, I believe ~ 
I may help my country in that way. I do not 
like to leave my home, but I believe it is my 
duty to go, and I try to find comfort in the 
thought. 

“T wish I could do something to encour 
all those who are afflicted like myself to study 
lip-reading. It will not entirely take the place 
of our ears, but it does help in many ways. It 
helps us to overcome our sensitiveness and our 
desire to isolate ourselves and enables us to 
again find a joy in associating with friends.” 


OFFER AID TO RED CROSS 


Preparations are being made to serve sol- 
diers of the United. States who may come back 
from the great war with their hearing gone by 
two women, who have offered their services to 
the Red Cross and whose purpose is to teach 
deaf soldiers to read lips. They are the prin- — 
cipals of the school in the Estey Building. 
This week concluded its third annual regular 
term. A summer school starts on Monday. — 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie and Miss Rose Kinzie — 
are its principals. A large number of men and — 
women have been taught to see people talk in — 
their free evening school in addition to those — 
in the regular classes. : 

During the past winter several not too | 
wealthy students in their free school, which ~ 
was held Tuesdays and Fridays, were able to ~ 
get better positions by the increased efficiency — 
which lip-reading gave them. Conversational — 
isolation which afflicted them was broken down ~ 
and a broader, freer social life was given them. © 
At the same time members of prominent fam- — 
ilies attended the regular day classes and will © 
also attend the special summer school. 4 

The Misses Kinzie were yesterday filled with 
the meaning lip-reading will have in the many= | 
sided work of relief made necessary by 
present war. They told of courses in lip-read- ~ 
ing which are made compulsory for soldiers” 
who have lost their hearing in Germany a 
of the use of the science in teaching deaf 
diers to read lips in Canada. — Philadel 
Press, June 3. 





